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TO OUR READERS. 





Should our readers experience any diffieulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2 » where all back numbers can be ottained P 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
VHE Trades Union Congress opened at Portsmouth on 
Monday. Mr. J. H. Thomas performed the feat of deliver- 
ing his presidential address without mentioning the word “ coal.” 
The address as a whole was askilful piece of balancing. Phrases 
were distributed through it which could be used later as a justifi- 
cation for whatever course Mr. Thomas chose to take. For our 
part we have no doubt that Mr. Thomas is a constitutionalist 
at heart. When he gives hostages to those who are not 
constitutionalists he probably deceives himself with the secret 
argument that it is necessary to hasten slowly, and that he 
must appear to agree with the extremists more or less in order 
to coax them towards better convictions. Apart from this, 
however, Mr. Thomas, much too sensitively and perhaps quite 
unconsciously, responds to the enthusiasm or dissatisfaction 
of his audience. A man who in the excitement of his oratory 
can be steered this way or that, according to the popularity 
which he seems to be winning at the moment, must be judged 
not so much by political tests as by tests which are racial or 
temperamental or pathological. 


When all has been said, we cannot help feeling that Mr. 
Thomas would be handsomely repaid if he came out boldly 
and told his followers that it is not only ridiculous but criminal, 
after having fought for generations for a wide framchise, to 
throw over that franchise and try to replace it by the dictation 
ofasection. He would be well repaid also if he told his audiences, 
what we are sure he feels is the truth, that the one and sufficient 
explanation of the discomforts and meannesses of life to-day 
is the shortage of supply. If the workers would only re-create 
wealth at twice the pace at which they are doing it now, they 
would be in clover a year or two hence. Nobody proposes to 
cut wages pari passu with the increase of wealth, 





If Mr. Thomas, or any other Labour leader, would do the 
bold thing, his success would be certain, for the majority of 
manual workers already suspect the truth and only want the 
facts stated clearly. A characteristic passage in Mr. Thomas’s 
speech was as follows :— 

“T do not believe that the workers are anxious for a fight 

merely for fighting’s sake. Indeed, it is our duty not to invite 
or evoke such a conflict, because industrial peace is as necessary 
as international peace, but the other side must clearly under- 
stand that the years of sacrifice and effort that placed the 
workers in the position they hold to-day will not and must not 
be lost, and we will be prepared, not as a section, but as a 
movement, to accept any challenge to our industrial freedom 
or economic emancipation.” 
In these words we find both Mr. Thomas’s underlying or real 
beliefs and his anxiety to square his position with whatever 
may happen in future. We can safely say that there is no 
party, either of politicians or employers, in this country with 
any claim to consideration who contemplate challenging the 
better industrial conditions which the manual workers have 
gained. We are all for their preservation, and, if the workers 
make such a thing possible, for their unceasing extension. 


As regards the Council of Action, Mr. Thomas admitted that 
its existence “definitely challenged the Constitution,” but he 
explained that in his opinion it was necessary to take a strong 
line and that the boldness had as a matter of fact been justified 
by the result. ‘“ The danger cannot be over until a complete 
peace and understanding with the Russian Government is 
arrived at.” Having said so much, he went on to take a little 
of it back by pointing out that the action of labour “ does not 
carry with it an acclamation of the Soviet method of govern- 
ment.” He certainly amplified previous explanations of the crea. 
tion of the Council of Action when he said “ it was cailed into 
being to secure the complete independence of Poland and peace 
with Russia, and having done that it will be content with the 
result of its labours.” We should have said that all through 
the dispute between the Government and the Council of 
Action the Council had concerned itself far too little with the 
independence of Poland. The sense of its manifestoes was that 
there must be peace with Russia, but that the feelings, the safety 
and the future of Poland hardly mattered at all. After Mr. 
Thomas's address the Congress telegraphed to the Government 
expressing horror at the decision to allow the Lord Mayor of 
Cork to commit suicide. ‘‘ The whole of the organized Labour 
movement will hold the Government responsible for the death.” 





The proceedings of the "Congress on Tuesday were notable 
for an attack by Mr. Smillie on the method by which the Trade 
Union Parliamentary Committee is elected. The method is 
that the officials of the larger Unions, or groups of Unions, 
meet privately and bargain with one another, on the principle : 

“You scratch my back and I will scratch yours.” Last year 
the miners broke away from these conferences and no miners’ 
candidates were elected. In the course of his attack on the 
system, Mr. Smillie declared that there were regular prices 
for the buying and selling of votes, that the ordinary members 
of trade unions had no idea of how their votes were being put 
up to market, and that it was uscless for trade unions to condemn 
the dirty methods of capitalism if they used such dirty methods 
themselves. Mr. Smillie, according to a report in the Daily 
Express, next stated that though there was a mining crisis, 
the miners’ voice had not been heard in the Parliamentary 
Committee because the bartering of votes was still going on, 
Thereupon Mr. Will Thorne said bluntly: “ If all the delegates 
will play cricket we will also. Otherwise we are going to carry 
on the same game as the rest.” It is not a very enlivening 
prospect for clean voting. 


On'Wednesday the Congress was permitted by its leaders to 
approach the coal question but not to discuss it. Mr. Hodges 
was given an opportunity of stating the miners’ case, which 
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he did very ably from his own point of view, and then the 
Congress passed, unanimously and without debate, a resolution 
stating that the miners’ claims were “both reasonable and 
just and should be conceded forthwith.” If the Congress 
organizers suppose that such a resolution will impress any serious 
person, they are much mistaken. It is notorious that the 
miners themselves are half-hearted in support of Mr. Smillie’s 
revolutionary policy, and that the sober trade union leaders 
strongly disapprove of it. 


Since the Miners’ Federation issued its ultimatum to the 
Government on Thursday week we have had daily statements 
and counter-statements from the opposing sides, as we had 
during the war. President Wilson’s advocacy of “ open cove- 
nants openly arrived at” has prevailed in the industrial no 
less than in the diplomatic sphere. Sir Robert Horne received 
the journalists at the Board of Trade on Friday week and 
explained the Government’s position. Mr. Smillie had, he said, 
made it plain that the Federation’s demands were put forward 
as a step towards “nationalization,” which Parliament had 
rejected. The Government would not re-establish the costly 
State control of the coal industry, though they would continue 
to control prices in order to prevent excessive exports. The 
Federation’s claim to a fresh increase of wages would at once 
raise the price of coal. As the Federation asked at the same 
time for a rise in wages and a decrease in the price of coal, the 
Government had nothing to say to them. But, in so far as the 
Federation's claim related to wages and not to policy, it should 
be submitted to the Industrial Court. 


The Miners’ Federation on Friday week also presented its 
case to the journalists, through Mr. Hodges, who argued that a 
reduction of 14s. 2d. in the price of “ domestic” coal would 
lessen the cost of living. The rise of 14s. 2d. in May had, he 
said, been imposed in order to make the poorer collieries solvent, 
whereas the profits of the industry ought to be pooled. The 
miners wanted higher wages to compensate them for the greater 
cost of living. Their wages had been raised by 155 per cent. 
since 1914, but 30 per cent. under the Sankey award was given 
to improve their standard of life and ought not to be counted. 
This thoroughly Jesuitical argument is designed to obscure 
the notorious fact that the miners are the best paid class in the 
community. Mr. Hodges expressed a platonic desire to increase 
the output of coal. He declared that the Federation’s claim 
for higher wages and a lower price was one and indivisible. 
The whole “surplus” of transitory profits on exported coal 
must, he implied, be taken from the Treasury and allotted as the 
Federation thought fit. 


Sir Robert Horne on Saturday last elaborated his proposal 
that the miners’ claim for wages should be referred to the 
Industrial Court. He was ready to add some coal-owners and 
miners’ representatives to the Court under the permanent 
impartial chairman. If the Federation would not go 
to the Court, Sir Robert Horne suggested that the miners’ 
wages might be re-arranged and made dependent on 
output, as they used to be. “Increased production 
would justify a reconsideration of the whole wages question.” 
To this suggestion Mr. Smillie replied on Sunday that 
it could be considered “when the present wages and other 
claims are finally settled ”’—as if there were a limit to what 
Mr. Smillie is prepared to demand. It became clear that other 
Labour leaders disapproved of the double claim put forward 
by Mr. Smillie. Mr. Clynes, for instance, said at Portsmouth 
that the miners “had an unanswerable case so far as wages 
were concerned,” but he was careful not to say that their demand 
for a reduction in the price of coal was equally ‘‘ unanswerable.” 


Mr. Hodges, who is Mr. Smillie’s chief lieutenant in his 
revolutionary campaign, indicated on Tuesday that the Miners’ 
Federation would like to know what Sir Robert Horne meant 
by his suggestions. Mr. Hodges’ note was truculent in manner, 
as Pacificist documents usually are. But Sir Robert Horne 
instantly took him at his word by inviting Mr. Smillie and his 
colleagues to the Board of Trade on Thursday, “to avoid any 
misunderstandings ” and to “ discuss the present position.” The 
Yederation excoutive accepted the invitation and at the same 
time arranged for the miners’ delegates to meet on Thursday 
evening, as if they anticipated some new proposal. 


The political strike threatened by the Miners’ Federation 
is by no means the only dispute which is checking the revival 








of industry and the reduction of the cost of living. The engin. 
eering trades are again threatened with unemployment through 
the violent tactics of one union. Last year it was the moulders 
who held up the industry ; this time it is the Electrical Tradeg 
Union, who authorized a strike at Penistone because Messrs, 
Cammell, Laird, and Co. declined to dismiss a foreman who had 
ceased to be a member of the union. The other engineering 
trades unions, who do not insist that foremen—the employer's 
agents—shall be subject to their orders, tried to mediate on 
Thursday week between the Engineering Employers’ Federatiog 
and the Electrical Trades Union, but they failed. Thereupon 
the Employers’ Federation locked out two thousand members 
of the Electrical Trades Union. The Minister of Labour on 
Monday appointed a court of inquiry and advised the electricians 
on strike to resume work and the employers to suspend the 
lock-out notices. The electricians professed a readiness to 
return to work, but the employers did not withdraw their 
notices. A sharp interchange at the Trade Union Congress on 
Tuesday between an electricians’ delegate and a Workers’ 
Union delegate showed that the arbitrary action of the 
electricians is much resented by the engineering employees, 


The dispute in the printing trade is also serious and shows no 
signs of ending. It arose out of the refusal of the Liverpool and 
Manchester branches of the Typographical Association to 
accept the national scale of increased wages arranged by the 
Association executive with the employers. The Liverpool and 
Manchester printers, defying their executive, came out on strike, 
with the result that their cities have been without newspapers 
for the past fortnight. It was suggested that the master. 
printers should declare a lock-out of all members of the Typo- 
graphical Association, but this unwise proposal—like cutting off 
one’s nose to spite one’s face—was quickly dropped. ‘he 
employers have decided to remain passive while the Typographi- 
cal Association tries to restore discipline within its own ranks, 


Mr. Balfour last week acknowledged the withdrawal of the 
Bolshevik demand for a Polish ‘* workers’ militia ” in a courteous 
and incisive Note. He told M. Tchitcherin that he was evidently 
jesting when he said that the establishment of this militia was a 
“concession ” to Poland. He reminded M. Tchitcherin that the 
demand had been concealed from the British Government, who 
would object to having a militia forced upon Poland against her 
will, whether it was to be composed of ‘‘ workers ” or of million- 
aires. As for M. Tchitcherin’s comparison between the wage- 
earners in Russia and the working classes in Great Britain, Mr. 
Balfour, speaking for himself, observed that ‘* he never for a 
moment doubted the efficacy of Soviet methods for making rich 
men poor,” but that he doubted their success in “the more 
difficult and more important task of making poor men rich.” 





The Poles and the Bolsheviks have agreed to transfer the peace 
negotiations from Minsk to Riga. ‘The chief Polish delegate will 
probably be the Polish Socialist leader, M. Daszinsky, whose 
existence the British Socialists apparently ignore. While the 
Allies are all urging Poland to make a speedy peace, General 
Wrangel has sent an agent to Warsaw in order to press for a 
joint Russo-Polish offensive against the Bolsheviks. Up to the 
present General Wrangel’s invitation has not found favour, 
The Poles should by now have learned the extreme danger of 
interfering in Russian politics, and they would be well advised 
to leave General Wrangel to his own devices. Meanwhile the 
fighting has not ceased, but the destruction of General Budenny’s 
Russian cavalry force near Kholm last week has freed the 
Poles from their most enterprising adversary. 


The Polish army pursuing the routed Bolsheviks towards the 
Niemen found a new enemy last week in the Lithuanians, who 
attacked them and occupied the Polish towns of Suvalki and 
Augustovo. ‘The Allies had asked the Poles to stop at the 
“‘Curzon line ’’—the provisional frontier fixed by the Supreme 
Council between Poland and Lithuania—but the Lithuanians 
do not recognize this line. It may be conjectured that the 
Bolsheviks and the Prussians incited the Lithuanians to resort 
to violence, but the real cause may be traced to the ancient racial 
rivalries which are the curse of Eastern Europe and which have 
been aggravated by the talk of ‘ self-determination.” Poland 
has appealed this weck to the League of Nations to mediate 
between her and Lithuania in this frontier dispute, and it will 
be interesting to see what the Council of League can do, especiall) 
as Lithuania, though at peace with the Bolsheviks, has not yet 
been fully recognized by the Allies. 
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The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post in Monday’s 
paper summarizes reports which have been sent from Poland 
of terrible barbarities committed against Polish prisoners by 
soldiers of the Bolshevik army. The correspondent states that 
the Allied Commission is investigating the facts, but that there 
is no possibility of escaping from the evidence of unprintable 
photographs which are in the possession of Polish officials in 
Paris. It is said that every Red unit was accompanied by a 
committee whose duty was frightfulness. ‘‘ Jewish women 
and Chinamen acted as torturers and executioners. The 
infamous Vera Levine, who inflicted nameless cruelties upon 
Polish officers, and was afterwards caught and hanged, belonged 
to one of these gangs.” 


The correspondent says that Budenny’s cavalry corps worked 
in association with these fearful women. It was a regular prac- 
tice to cut the throats of all the patients in Polish hospitals. 
Budenny’s men stopped a Red Cross train and massacred Count 
Jarocholski and all his staff. The bodies were so mutilated 
that only three could be identified. The boot, the water 
torture, and the quartering of victims were some of the forms 
of torture. Some Jewish women and Chinamen captured at 
Kieff were found in possession of little metal spoons with edges 
sharpened like knives, specially designed for cutting out the 
eves of those handed over for torture. Other tortures were 
skinning alive and pulling men’s bodies asunder by heraes. 


Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the Council of the League of Nations, 
has again asked the member-states to provide £250,000 at once 
for sanitary measures in Eastern Europe. It is not generally 
realized, even by Governments, that Europe is faced with a 
Russian invader far more dangerous than Bolshevism, in the 
shape of typhus which is now epidemic all over Russia. By 
throwing industry into chaos and causing famine in the towns, 
the Bolsheviks have left the miserable population a prey to 
this dreadful disease, which is accentuated by hunger and want. 
The people fleeing from the Terror have carried the disease 
into the neighbouring countries, and the invading Bolshevik 
armies have also spread the infection. Mr. Balfour pleads for 
instant action, before the winter sets in, to strengthen the 
sanitary cordon along the Russian frontier, lest the plague 
spread through Poland into Central Europe. Poland has 
done much, notably by disinfecting two million refugees at 
the frontier, but she needs the help of the Allies. That the 
plague can be stayed is proved by Dr. Hunter’s wonderful 
achievement in Serbia. 





The task of dealing with the plague has been entrusted by 
the League of Nations to the Red Cross Societies, with Sir 
David Henderson as Director-General. The Red Cross intends 
to establish twenty-four more quarantine stations and hospitals 
with thirty thousand beds, and to send five hundred parties 
to undertake “‘a general cleansing campaign.” The work is 
expected to cost £3,250,000, and the Imperial War Relief Fund, 
at Fishmongers’ Hall, is appealing for voluntary subscriptions 
to further this admirable effort. To illustrate the gravity of 
the danger, it is stated that in Poland last year there were 
231,000 notified cases of typhus, while in the first four months 
of this year there were nearly 88,000, so that the epidemic 
is geining strength. America requires all passengers from 
countries east of Switzerland to undergo strict quarantine 
at Cherbourg before crossing the Atlantic. If America feels 
insecure, we must not count upon our insularity to keep us 
immune from the modern Black Death. The barriers further 
east must be strengthened without delay. 


In Mesopotamia last week the Muntafik Arabs on the Shattel 
Hai rose at the bidding of the fanatical Shiah clergy of Kerbela 
and Nejef, who have preached a “Holy War” against the 
British army of occupation. The insurgents attacked Samawa 
on the Euphrates on Thursday week. An armoured train 
which was covering the withdrawal of a detachment from the 
railway station to the town broke down and was attacked and 
captured by the Arabs. The crew of the train, numbering forty, 
put up a good defence against four thousand insurgents, but were 
overpowered. The tribes round Hillah seem to be tired of 
fighting. To the north of Baghdad the country is disturbed and 
the railway service interrupted, but a sharp attack on Samarra 
on the Tigris was repulsed on Sunday week. ‘The route to 
Persia, up the Diala Valley, is being re-opened, and the women 
and children in the summer camp at Karind will be removed. 





We cannot think that people in this country who, out of 
humanity or sentiment—feelings which for their own sake 
we should all naturally wish to share—advocate the release of 
the Lord Mayor of Cork have sufficiently appreciated the nature 
of his crime. There is in Ireland a regularly organized system 
of murder. It is not as though individual Sinn Feiners went 
of their own volition and fired at the constabulary. The victims 
are regularly sentenced to assassination or, as it is euphemistic- 
ally called, “execution” by definitely constituted courts of 
rebels. A death sentence is signed in due form. The execu- 
tioners are members of the Irish Republican Army, working, 
of course, under the control of their officers. Mr. MacSwiney 
was an officer in high command in that army. Whether he 
ever signed a so-called death warrant with his own hand we 
do not know, but it was in this work that he was actively 
engaged. Colonel Smyth, a splendidiy brave and upright 
servant of the Crown, was cne of the victims. 


The Prime Minister, in an interview published by the Daily 
Chronicle on Wednesday, confirmed all that Mr. Bonar Law had 
said in a letter to the Labour Party. Mr. MacSwiney com- 
manded a “brigade” which had been actively concerned 
in the murders of policemen, and the Government had 
documentary evidence of his complicity. A small gang of 
men were terrorizing the large mass of Irishmen; Mr. 
MacSwiney’s predecessor, although a Nationalist, had been 
murdered by the gang because he would not fall in with their 
plans. Mr. Lloyd George said with truth that we must either 
abandon Ireland to civil war or protect the men who were 
defending the Flag. The release of Mr. MacSwiney would have a 
disastrous effect upon all those who were trying to restore order. 
“Pain must not obscure duty,” said Mr. Lloyd George. ‘To 
this campaign [of murder] we cannot and will not bow.” We 
congratulate the Prime Minister upon his firm stand for law and 
order against the sham sentiment which is being invoked by his 
enemies on behalf of the would-be suicide. The situation in 
Ireland will improve rapidly when every Irishman realizes that 
the Government mean what they say. 





The Times of Tuesday published an admirable letter about 
the Lord Mayor of Cork from Mr. J. A. R. Marriott. Members of 
Parliament, he says, are at liberty, like other citizens, to petition 
the Crown, “ but I hold strongly that it is not part of their 
duty collectively to interfere with the discretion of the Executive 
in regard to the exercise of the prerogative of mercy.” Mr. 
Marriott then goes on to declare that since the imprisonment 
of Mr. MacSwiney is due to the action of the judicature, the 
function of saying whether he should or should not be released 
ex gratia belongs solely to the Executive. ‘“‘I can conccive 
nothing more mischievous than the intrusion of the legislature 
upon the legitimate sphere of the judiciary or the Executive.” 





We have dealt elsewhere with some of the general considera- 
tions that arise in regard to the attempted suicide on the part 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork. Here we want to say something 
about those who have been so unwise as to “aid, abet, counsel, 
and procure” the commission of the felony of suicide by the 
Lord Mayor, in order thereby to injure and impair the authority 
of the Crown and Parliament of the United Kingdom. In our 
opinion, should the Lord Mayor, in spite of the efforts of the 
authorities, carry out the rash act which he is attempting, the 
Government should at once proceed against the persons con- 
cerned under 24 & 25 Vict. C. 94. The Act consolidates and 
amends the Statutes and Common Law of England and Ireland 
in regard to “accessories to”? and “abettors of” indictable 
offences. There is no better way of making the British public 
understand the rights of a subject than a trial at bar. Accessories 
to the Lord Mayor's offence clearly deserve to be indicted for 
their cruel and callous action. We have no desire to be vin- 
dictive, but the Sinn Feiners have challenged the British People 
to a fight with the gloves off, and we ought to take up their 
challenge. For the Lord Mayor and his wife we may and do 
entertain a sense of pity. They at any rate have suffered 
greatly. For those who have abetted the commission of the 
crime or have refrained from using their influence to stop its 
commission, but have had no suffering, we have nothing but 
a feeling of contempt and abhorrence, 3 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 84{; 
Thursday week, 843; a year ago, ‘6. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REALITIES IN THE COAL CRISIS. 


HE public still do not realize the true nature of the 
facts in the threatened coal strike and what it will 
mean to them if a false settlement is made and Mr. Smillie 
gains a victory. People go on discussing the matter as if 
it were merely a question of wages in the coal trade, of 
how much the mining industry could or could not stand, 
or whether the profits made on coal sent abroad should 
go to the consumer at home, or should help a little to 
lighten the burden of taxation on all classes. The 
discussion is not even confined to these very broad limits. 
It ranges over such matters as royalties and their effect 
on production; the amount of wages earned before the 
war by the miners and earned by them now ; by how much 
better their economic condition is now than before the 
war, and so on. 

All these things, though important in themselves, are 
not at the present moment realities. The strike, if it 
comes, and the discussions which will precede a settlement, 
or an inability to settle, will have nothing to do with the 
economics of coal-mining or with the industrial situation 
generally. What Mr. Smillie and his followers are avowedly 
after is not a further rise of wages in the coal trade or even 
what they in their more altruistic moods call “ Helping the 
consumer by lowering the price of coal.” The talk of 
wages is camouflage. What they are after is revolution, 
and not industrial revolution but political revolution. 

This is a matter at which we must not be afraid of 
looking. We must keep it steadily before us whenever 
we are touching on the coal question. The miners’ 
leaders and their friends in other industries are trying to 
produce revolution. It must be the business of those who 
oppose them to prevent revolution, as unquestionably 
they can if they will. But though we must remember what 
Mr. Smillie and his friends are after, we must not be so 
absurd as either to shiver at the word “revolution” or to 
attribute any special wickedness to the revolutionaries. 
Even though we may feel a deep sense of disgust at their 
taking their orders from Moscow, and at the thought that 
the fate of England and the Empire may at this very 
moment be settled by a Committee of Russian Jews in the 
Kremlin, we shall do no good by mere raging, and 
certainly none by being unfair. Let us keep our energy 
for prevention, not waste it in indignation. 

We must remember also that at the present stage on 
the road the revolutionaries among the Labour leaders, 
Mr. Smillie and most of his satellites, are quite honest. 
The cynical, corrupt and personally ambitious revolutionary 
comes a good deal later in the game when the Smillies 
and Thomases have been used up. The Gods of Revolution 
are not merely athirst. They are hungry and have an 
appetite dread and insatiable, for it is always keenest for 
their own children. When revolutions come to an end 
the men who made them are found to have disappeared. 
They were dead and done with long before the collapse. 
By the time the Consulate was established Mirabeau was 
gone, Danton was gone, Marat was killed, Robespierre 
and St. Just had got their deserts. The Girondists had 
been swallowed up by the mists of their own false words. 
Lafayette had only been saved from death by the bars 
of an Austrian prison. Of the Revolutionaries marked 
Al in the Lloyd’s Register of the underwor'd Fouché alone 
survived. Fouché had chosen the wiser part. He had 
become the chief of the Secret Police. But the chief of 
the Secret Police is always wanted by tyrants, whether 
in gold crowns orredcaps. Dzherzhinski will survive Lenin 
and Trotsky. He will live on to serve their reactionary 
successors at the Kremlin. Their styles and titles will not 
matter to the Secret Police. They are as impartial and 
as ready to serve us all as death itself. 

We are not going to fight Mr. Smillie any less hard or 

* think him any the less dangerous because we believe him to 
: he a sincere revolutionary. Again, we shall be very foolish 
- if we dismiss him as the mere tool of Russian conspirators, 
who {cel that they cannot play the great part in the destruc- 
tion which they are determined to accomplish in Europe 
and even in America as long as Britain holds the fort. 
Mr. Smillie is, we are sure, a sincere and thorough-going 





re 

convert to International Revolutionism. Like his chiefg 
Lenin and Trotsky and the rest of the Jews who rule Russia, 
he probably has not the slightest doubts or fears as to the 
wisdom of destroying England and the British Empire 
No doubt he thinks it the best and noblest future for his 
country to be merged in the universal Communist pool 
and is quite willing to pay the price of a “ heavy civil war” 
to use Lenin’s phrase, in order to obtain advantaves a 
deems so tremendous. We must not be surprised that 
a Scot, inflamed with the idea that a revolution will saya 
the world, and enable the ideal state to be produced in 
every portion of the globe, is willing not merely to work 
with but under the Russian Soviet, and to take his orders 
therefrom. To him action, which seems to us so evil 
appears to offer a glorious prospect of social regeneration, 
In so good a cause to take foreign help or even to take 
foreign money, not to be spent on private pleasures but 
upon speeding the revolution, doubtless seems, to all con- 
vinced International Communists, wholly justifiable. 

Those, then, who want to be of use at this crisis must 
not think, as Englishmen are always inclined to think, 
that the miners’ leaders feel as they do about the 
future good of the nation. The easy-going view that the 
engineers of the strike, though perhaps a little bit extreme 
in their views, after all want what we all want at heart— 
the prosperity and happiness of these Islands—will not 
do in the present situation. They do not think like the 
bulk of Englishmen or wish for what the bulk of English- 
men wish. They are perfectly prepared for the acceptance 
of foreign influence ; nay, even for foreign domination as 
long as it will get them not only what they want personally, 
but what they deem the salvation of mankind. ? 

The extreme Labour leaders, we repeat, do not 
want higher wages for the miner or cheaper coal 
for the consumers or anything of the sort. What they 
want is the first stage in international revolution. That 
this policy has been adopted in good faith will not, 
if we are wise, make us fight the less hard but all the 
harder to prevent revolution. What is more, we must 
keep the matter always in mind when we are negotiating 
or opposing Mr. Smillie. He, we may be sure, will keep 
his eye always upon the object. We must do the same, 

In practice, this means that it is no good for us to deal 
with the matter as we have dealt hitherto with industrial 
problems, such, for example, as the wages on the railways 
or at the docks. We have got to consider a simpler, 
though much more tremendous, question—the question of 
how far any concession we may make will further the 
revolution which we mean to avoid. While we must never 
forget that Mr. Smillie and his friends are revolutionaries, 
and revolutionaries inspired from abroad, we must also 
never forget that they represent not only a minority of the 
people of Britain and a minority of the manual workers, 
but even a minority of their own restricted and mono- 
polized trade. There are probably not half a million 
sincere revolutionaries in England, though of course there 
are a vastly greater number of people who would like an 
increase in their weekly income. The man who would 
not like a rise may exist, but we have never met him 
or even heard tidings of him. But though the mass of 
miners are probably distinctly sceptical of the ways of 
the Communists, they are quite willing to let them have 
a try to get an increase of wages. 


REVOLUTION BY MINORITY. 
HE fact that the revolutionaries are always and 
everywhere in a minority is a fact not only admitted 
by Lenin under pressure but stated with the utmost 
frankness, and should not merely be recognized but 
should be kept clearly before the nation. We should 
be at any moment prepared to meet the challenge of 
the miners, or at any rate the challenge made on their 
behalf. If, the miners and their supporters are in a 
majority they can carry out their revolution by means 
of the freest democratic constitution that has ever existed. 
If they are not in a majority and not even willing to 
consult the people, they must be sternly opposed by 
the will of the majority. 

It is useless for us merely to say we are not afraid of a 
minority. We must make our saying good. The majority 
must show that they are quite as capable of Direct Action 
as a minority, and that the Direct Action of the majority 
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when it comes is far more certain, more potent and more 
firm than that of any minority. Parliament is the true 
Council of Action of the nation. But it must not be afraid 
to act. It must be willing to take up any and every 
challenge made to its power and authority, and to fight 
the battle to a finish undismayed. No threats of civil war 
or of reducing the country to starvation by a universal 
strike must dismay the Trustees and Protectors of the 
Liberties of Britain. 

The nation as a whole must not let even its increasing 
prosperity and unquestionable power of recovery be 
allowed to wreck it—politically. The fact that the miners 
end their supporters in the Triple Alliance and elsewhere 
have, or at any rate think they have, the power of utterly 
wrecking our economic life and of imposing on us a much 
greater fine than that of the last war must not entice us 
into paying blackmail. The first thing we must say to 
the miners’ delegates, and say it not in secret but openly 
so that all can hear, is this: ‘“ You say that if we do 
not yield to you, you can and will destroy us, that you 
will fill our cities with starving men, women, and children ; 
that you can stop the production of wealth so completely 
that capital will perish never to revive, and that the rich 
man will cease to exist. What is our reply to threats of 
this kind? Itis: ‘Do your worst. We would rather be 
ruined than enslaved. We sce quite clearly that you do 
not really offer us an alternative. You merely promise a 
little slowing down in the process of annihilation. Your 
international revolution, as we see from what is before our 
eyes in Russia, means absolute economic ruin for all classes. 
Therefore you have nothing to offer us. If we perish, 
we will all perish together. Though we may be the first 
victims, you will follow so quickly that the difference will 
be imperceptible.’ ” 

it is always foolish to try to bay off people who mean 
you mischief—especially when they are sincere in their 
ill-wishes. To buy a year’s respite at the cost of your 
whole fortune would be madness in any case. It is the 
worst form of suicide. But why commit suicide when we 
know, as we all do in our hearts, that resistance by a 
majority to a minority, though it may be unpleasant, is 
sure in the end to be successful? Here, indeed, comes the 


strength of a democratic system of government. We 
know we have might as well as right with us. We will 


yield to the will of the majority, legally and constitution- 
ally expressed. We will yield to no other power. If 
our opponents want a fight on these conditions, they 
can have it on the instant, and God defend the right. 

That we shall win, though possibly at a great cost, 
we are absolutely sure, provided that we realize what is 
in the minds of the leaders of the miners. What are the 
real facts? We may sum up these facts once more :— 

1, The demand is not for higher wages or for a reduction 
in the price of coal, but a political revolution. 

2. The orders for a strike come in the last resort from 
abroad—from men who have brought upon their own country 
® ruin more terrible than that of which we have any example 
in modern history. 

3. The revolutionaries are a minority. 

4. They are trying to frighten us by the reminder that 
they have nothing to lose and we have everything, and that 
they are desperate. 

5. The last plea is false and ridiculous. They also have 
everything to lose; therefore we, the majority, if it comes to 
threats, are in no worse a position than they are. 


But what a tragedy it all is! The legitimate and non- 
injurious part of revolution has already been won for 
the manual workers by the force of circumstances. The 
capitalists have grown very much poorer. The workers are 
a great deal richer. No one regrets this or wishes to alter 
the present conditions as regards wages. There is instead 
a universal desire that wages should be kept up and that 
prices should come down. And this must be the inevitable 
process if things are only left alone, and if the country 
instead of being held up by revolution is allowed to get 
to work. Alas! instead of the country being allowed to get 
to work, the men who want revolution tell us that we must 
allow them to set fire to a considerable portion of the family 
house or else they will burn the whole. With suck men 
it is useless to argue. 

We do not propose to victimize them or to crush them, or 
treat them as they would be treated in their Russian Para- 
dise. What we do propose, however, if necessary, is to take 





them before the court of their own countrymen and plainly 
ask the court: “Do you want the fate of Russia; do 
you wish to reduce London to the condition of Petrograd ? 
Are you going to allow the machinery of revolution under 
such forms as that of a permanent Council of Action or 
the nationalization of essential industries like mining to 
be arranged behind your backs as a convenient fulcrum 
for the levers of Communistic destruction? If not, give 
the order, as you can give it, that will finish all idea of a 
Communist revolution in these islands.” 

A pessimist might be excused for thinking there was 
some curse upon the manual workers of this country. They 
have got so much already. They are in a position to get 
so much more—to get, indeed, all they want. And yet 
the whole thing is to be thrown aside upon the scrap-heap 
of Communism, merely because Mr. Smillie is cross-grained 
and fanatical, and is fascinated by a set of sinister men who, 
if he lived in Moscow, would pass an honest bourgeois 
like him to a Chinese firing party without delay and 
without scruple. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE MINERS. 

rYNHE Prime Minister’s unexpected return to London a 

day earlier than he had originally arranged 
naturally caused many surmises. There were two obvious 
reasons why he might have wished to hurry back to London. 
The first, of course, was the coal crisis, and the second was 
the case of the Lord Mayor of Cork. Let us admit frankly 
that what we dreaded when we heard of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
return was that he might have it in his heart to think that 
nobody could settle these matters of public policy so well 
as himself, and that he had come home to bring about a 
general conciliation which in the result would be indis- 
tinguishable from an absolute sacrifice of principle. A 
statesman can have no greater fault or can commit no 
greater offence than to be backward in acts of conciliation 
when conciliation is for the public good. But a states- 
man commits not merely a similar offence, but an even 
greater ofience when he makes mistakes about the proper 
occasions for conciliation. Conciliation, when it means an 
abandonment of a just and necessary principle, may be 
described as weakness, as cynicism, as immorality, or 
as the paying of blackmail. The essential greatness of 
Lincoln consisted in just this, that though he was by nature 
a man of conciliation, a man with a heart of extreme tender- 
ness, he always knew when conciliation was not right or 
possible. It was for that reason that he persisted to the 
end in one of the most terrible civil wars which history 
records. 

But does Mr. Lloyd George really contemplate a surrender 
of principle in order to patch up a temporary peace ¢ 
The temptation for him to do this may well be great, as 
repeatedly in the past he has been able to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire. Even statesmen, however, 
who have great dialectical powers and exceptional talents 
for negotiation—and among such statesmen Mr. Lloyd 
George takes a very high place—cannot go on indefinitely 
pulling chestnuts out of the fire with safety to the State. 
The right way is to have a policy which does not allow the 
chestnuts to fall into the fire. On the whole, however, 
and we are thankful for it, the signs that Mr. Lloyd George 
will do the right thing are good. Sir Robert Horne has 
gone into the conditions and the figures of the coal-mines 
with great carefulness and with all the penetration of an 
unusually shrewd mind. The country will have its best 
chance of protection from the desperate and calculated 
revolutionary stroke of Mr, Smillie and his friends if Sir 
Robert Horne is allowed to act without interference. 

It may be said that in inviting the miners to meet him 
in London even Sir Robert Horne has already run up the 
flag of compromise. He has explained that his meeting 
with the miners is only for the purpose of dissipating any 
possible ‘‘ misunderstanding,” but, then, it may be objected 
that there really is no possibility of misunderstanding. 
Certainly nothing could have been clearer than the nature 
of the demands made by the miners or than the concise 
replies which Sir Robert Horne has already issued in the 
name of the Government. Nevertheless, we think it rot 
merely admissible but necessary to distinguish between 
issues which involve vital principles and issues which do not, 
The two parts of the miners’ demands are undoubtedly 
capable of being distinguished in this way. The claim 
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to an increase of wages is one matter; the pretension t 


dictate a policy to the country about the allocation o 


revenue from the mines is quite another. There will be n 
abandonment of principle in discussing wages with th 
miners, even though it may be perfectly true that th 


miners are already paid as much as the industry can afford, 


and perhaps even more. But there would be a surrende 


of principle—a surrender so gross that it would launch the 
country upon an anti-democratic career probably ending in 
the reintroduction of tyranny and terrorism—if Sir Robert 
Horne or Mr. Lloyd George consented in any shape or form 
to the attempt of the miners to act as an oligarchy re-shaping 


the Budget, and controlling the whole country. 


It is amazing to reflect how quietly the ordinary working 
man who is not a miner looks on at what has been happen- 
ing. Really he is witnessing a plot to deprive him of his 
Many a working 
man speaks with pride of the part which his father or his 
grandfather played in the Chartist movement, yet appar- 
ently he does not understand that in conniving at the 
miners’ plot he is turning all that pride into ridicule and 
At last, after generations of struggling and 
suffering, the masses have secured what is equivalent to 
Instead of making use of it now that 
the dream of ages has come true, those who fall in with the 


vote. But he does not seem to know it. 


contempt. 
universal suffrage. 


miners’ action want to throw away their opportunities 
with both hands and go right back to the beginning, where 
votes and representative government did not-exist! But 
all this, we are quite sure, is too mad to last very long. Sir 
Robert Horne will be on absolutely safe ground and will be 
a certain winner if he persuades the miners to refer the 
wages question to the industrial court and if he unequivo- 
cally refuses to discuss with them their demand that coal 
should be reduced by 14s. 2d. per ton out of the estimated 
profits on the export trade. We would even go so far as to say 
that if, as has been proposed, a new system of payment were 
introduced into the mines, even though that system should 
mean much higher wages still for the miners, something far 
higher and better than a mere settlement of justice would 
have been reached—it would be an economic triumph. 
Suppose, we mean, that over and above the guaranteed 
minimum wage the miners were paid in accordance with 
resulis. The larger the output the more they would earn. 
{t would be worth their while to produce more because they 
would get more money, but it would also be well worth 
while for the nation to pay that extra money because it 
would get more coal. It does not seemto beinconceivable 
that the miners should agree to such a solution, for it would 
be only a return to the old practice of the mines. If sucha 
thing happened the effect would be tremendous throughout 
all the industries of the country. 

Finally, we must say a few words about the astonishing 
unreality and futility of the argument which has been 
developed at great length at the Trades Union Congress, 
that the miners are saints of unselfishness, that all they want 
to do is, by breaking once for all the vicious circle of wages 
and prices, to lower the cost of living and to benefit the whole 
community. When this argument first raised its kead it 
seemed too silly to exist very long. Yet as a matter of 
fact it turned out to be the great argument of the Congress 
and was blown up by all the speakers to an enormous size. 
Two facts should prevent the public from paying any 
attention to the ridiculous monster. The first is that out 
of the estimated surplus of £66,000,000 on exported coal 
the miners propose to take half for themselves and leave 
only half for all the rest of the nation. The second reason 
is that you cannot sell coal at less than it costs to produce 
and still benefit the community. The fact that the miners 
believe such a thing to be possible is the measure of their 
economic learning. Somebody has got to pay. In this 
case it would be the community. 





SUICIDE AND THE ABETTING OF SUICIDE. 


, ee is nothing clearer in law than that suicide, 
whether active or passive, whether by poison or 
gunshot or by starvation or suffocation, is murder. Further, 
> any person who aids, abets, counsels or procures another 
tis to kill himself is triable as a principal for murder 
under 24 and 25 Victoria c. 94, s. 1.” 
The Lord Mayor of Cork, if we are to believe his own 


re) ° es ° . Fe . ee 
to commit suicide. His relatives and friends and, stray 


to say, also his spiritual advisers, are aiding and 
abetting him in this crime or attempt to commit crime 
Therefore the Lord Mayor and those who support and 
encourage him, whether in his cell at Brixton or outside 
in the Press and on the platform, are guilty of aiding and 
abetting an attempt at self-murder, and will be partakerg 
in the crime if the attempt is successful. These are the 
plain facts of the case. 


Are there any special and mitigating circumstances 
which in spite of these facts should induce the Government 
to advise the use of the prerogative of the Crown in the 
matter of pardon? If the Lord Mayor were mentally 
affected, if he were feeble-minded, if he were a victim of 
religious mania, even if it were known that his friends 
and relations and supporters were doing their very best 
but without success, to prevent his committing suicide. 
there might be a case for treating him as a lunatic, and 
as a lunatic who could only be withheld from self-murder 
by the use of the prerogative of pardon. There are no 
such mitigating circumstances. The Lord Mayor is 
perfectly sane. His friends are doing nothing to try to 
save him. Rather they are aiding and abetting him in 
the offence. 
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His wife and family and the prelates of the Church, 
of which he is known to be a faithful son, and still more 
his friends and supporters, might have been expected 
to make an overwhelming appeal to the Lord Mayor 
not to become guilty of the crime he contemplates. There 
has been, so far as we know, no appeal to the Lord Mayor by 
Irishmen or pro-Sinn Fein Englishmen not to kil! himself, 
On the contrary, the appeals have all been not to the 
principal agent in the affair but to the public authorities, 
who are naturally most anxious lest a prisoner condemned 
only to a very moderate term of imprisonment should 
die upon their hands. All this action has been taken 
to put the Government in the wrong and not to save 
the life of the Lord Mayor by inducing him to refrain 
from the crime of suicide. This policy of condoning 
the Lord Mayor’s criminal intention, and of trying te 
force the Government to commit a breach of duty, has 
not even the hazy justification that this isa new and excep- 
tional case—a case in which, if the Government would 
only regard it rightly, human life might be saved, and 
the gratitude of the whole Irish people secured. Even 
if this plea were sound in itself, it is one which 
will not serve in the present circumstances. The Govern- 
ment have not been taken by surprise by the Lord Mayor's 
hunger-strike. Plenty of Insh so-called political prisoners 
have gone on hunger-strike during the past two years, 
and have adopted this policy as a means of putting the 
English in the wrong and inflaming passion in Ireland. 
A very large number of these persons were let out on the 
plea that a little clemency on the part of the Crown would 
have an excellent effect in Ireland and endear us to our 
Sinn Fein enemies. The result was what any pe son 
who knew anything of Ireland, or indeed of human nature, 
could divine. No improvement whatever took place in our 
relations, either with the central or local murder gangs ot 
Sinn Fein. There was not a word spoken, or a sign of 
gratitude exhibited by any section of the Irish people. 
The campaign of murder practised on isolated soldiers, 
policemen, officials and “ traitors to the sacred cause,” 
t.e., persons for the most part unpopular with Sinn Fein 
jeaders, went on as merrily as ever. 


Take as an example the murder of the late Lord Mayor 
of Cork, the man to whose office Mr. MacSwiney succeeded. 
This murder was not prevented by our having not very 
long before let a good many hunger-strikers out of prison. 
The late Lord Mayor was a Sinn Feiner who, because 
his particular mel of Sinn Fein was not considered up 
to the highest standards, was foully killed by the extremists 
of his own side. No one exactly knows of what crime 
he was accused, but in all probability his case was like 
that of so many of the vict ms of the guillotine in the 
French Revolution. They were suspected of moderation. 
The late Lord Mayor, like those victims, could not show 
to his credit any act which, if the counter-revolution took 
lace, would bring him to the scaffold. This was the test 





words and the words of those in his confidence, has decided 


in Paris during the Terror, and is only too likely to become 
the test of civic rectitude in Ireland. In a word, there 
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js not the slightest evidence that giving way to Mr. Mac- 


Swiney’s claim to stand above the law and to release 
himself by the threat of attempted suicide would win the 

atitude of the Irish people. On the contrary, it is 
uite clear that its only effect would be to convince the 
Irish wholly of what we have already half-convinced 
them—that there is truth in the Sinn Feiners’ cry that 
they, and not their opponents, will soon be in power ; 
that the British are ceasing to govern, and that if any 
proof js needed it can be found in the fact that we do 
not dare to carry out the judgments of a court of law 
if we are defied as the Lord Mayor of Cork has defied us. 

Equally futile is the plea that, after all, the Lord Mayor 
of Cork is merely an idealist and a dreamer, and therefore 
a man whose ranting sentimentality may be ignored. The 
Government, it is argued, must of course be firm with 
actual murderers, but it may be merciful to a mere 
fanatic. Those who take this line show their ignorance 
of the facts. The Lord Mayor of Cork may be a fanatic, 
but he is no mere dreamer. He was engaged in levying 
war against the people of the United Kingdom, and 
levying it in perhaps the most brutal way in which war has 
ever been levied. As the Morning Post pointed out in 
an excellent leading article on Tuesday last, Mr. 
MacSwiney was arrested for holding a command in the 
Irish Republican Army, which has declared itself at war 
with the British Government. ‘“‘ He was engaged at the 
time of his arrest in conducting the aflairs of a rebel 
organization, and when charged he refused to plead, 
saying that he would cbtain his release either from the 
Government or by his own act.” The court-martial gave 
him the fairest of trials, and inflicted a sentence which 
we venture to say would have been regarded as impossibly 
lenient in any other country in Europe or America. Unless 
treason is to be regarded as a type of crime from the 
consequences of which a man can release himself by 
the mere threat cf suicide, Mr. MacSwiney not only 
richly deserved the sentence that he received, but cannot 
be pardoned without making the law ridiculous. 

If he had been taken in arms, fighting bravely and openly, 
the admitted sympathy with him would be explicable. 
We all have at the back of our minds a belief in the 
ultimate and sacred right of insurrection, provided 
such insurrection is “clean fighting.” Insurrection that 
takes the form of murder, of the killing of men under 
conditions which give them no chance and seldom exposes 
the murderers to any great risk, is not the kind of war 
and rebellion which calls even for a romantic defence. 
It is mere brutal, squalid slaughter. 


We cannot deal with the case of the Lord Mayor’s | 


attempted suicide, and the aiding and abetting of his 
relations and friends, without expressing our deep sense 
of gratitude to Mr. Bonar Law not merely in his refusal 
to exercise the prerogative of the Crown in order to make 
the threat of suicide successful for all time and for all 
persons, but also for his very plain and straightforward 
statement of the legal, moral, and political aspects of the 
whole problem. Nothing could have been better than his 
letter. And here let us say that if the Government had 
not been firm, but had yielded to the sentimental argu- 
ments that have been thrust upon them so strongly by 
those who should know better, we should indeed have 
taken the first step towards revolution—the ceasing of the 
Government to govern. Since they have chosen the 
wiser path we are certain that the Government will not 
find themselves weaker but far stronger for their decision. 
If the Lord Mayor lives, they will clearly have done them- 
selves no harm. If, in spite of all the efforts of the pris:n 
authorities to keep him alive, he dies a self-murderer, they 
need have no dread. The British public, or rather that 
vast majority of the British public which is the only 
power they need to consider, is not going to make a fool 
of itself over the criminal folly of the Lord Mayor of Cork. 
Is it likely that a people who endured so many things so 
bravely and so wisely during the war are going to have 
an attack of superheated hysteria over such an event ? 
They are not going to be coerced into doing something 
they know to be wrong by a gamble in suicide. Nor will 
they be affected by the ridiculous talk of creating a bad 
impression in Europe and America and the rest of the 
world. The firmness of our Government will make no 


without foreign intervention, and our neighbours know it 
and honour us for it. It is exactly their own attitude. 
As for America, which we will never count a foreign country, 
we may keep perfectly calm even in the crisis of a Presi- 
dential election. No doubt a great deal of politics will 
be talked, and there will be attempts to form policies over 
the event, but the great American people know well that 
we should be eternally disgraced if we heeded politicians 
bent on capturing the Irish vote. The American people 
are not going to quarrel with us over an unsuccessful 
hunger-strike. They know, none better, the need for 
obeying the law. Mr. MacSwiney’s suicide, if it takes 
place, will not injure us in the very least with any section 
of American opinion which we need consider. When the 
American people know the facts, as they will know them, 
they will agree that our Government could have acted in 
no other way. 





POLAND, LITHUANIA, AND THE LEAGUE. 

LTHOUGH the Russian Bolsheviks are apparently 

putting many impediments in the way, there seems 
to be a reasonable prospect that the Bolshevik and Polish 
Governments will come together at Riga to arrange peace. 
We imagine that Lenin, although his programme would, 
in some respects, be upset by consenting to the only 
possible kind of peace with Poland which he ean now 
expect, is on the whole in favour of having peace as soon 
as he can get it. He has less to lose by making peace 
than by continuing the war, in spite of the fact that he 
will have partly to forgo his ambition to saturate other 
countries with Soviet principles. On the other hand, there 
is a war party in Soviet Russia, and it is probably this 
part? which has been placing obstacles in the way of the 
Riga meeting. The war party cannot, of course, be in 
such good feather as it was before the recent Russian 
rout, but it may none the less think it worth while to 
temporize in the hope that the military situation may 
improve. In all the circumstances, now that the Russian 
aggressive spirit has been somewhat chastened and Poland 
has been saved from the necessity of accepting such 
crushing peace terms as those to which even her best 
friends were trying to reconcile themselves a few weeks 
ago, there is a surer ground for an equitable peace than 
any that has existed for months. It would be a crime 
if this great opportunity were neglected. Of course, 
we cannot answer for the Bolsheviks with their absurd 
and paradoxical doctrine of proletarian aggression, 
tempered, as it is, only by internal disagreements, but we 
can at least make it certain that they shall have peace if 
they honestly want it. The friends of Poland, on the 
other side, should never be more zealous than now to 
counsel the Poles, not only for their own sakes but in the 
interest of the stability of the whole civilized world, 
not to allow the present favourable conditions to slide 
back into the slough of the early summer. Poland stands 
to lose just as much by heady ambitions as by defeat 
in the field. She has suffered in the past from both causes, 
and it is within her power to save herself from suffering 
again from either. 

In considering the nature of the possible peace between 
Russia and Poland, we take it for granted that the 
Bolsheviks cannot now treat Poland as a defeated country. 
The Treaty of Versailles substantially must hold good. 
The real independence of Poland is essential. Fortunately, 
even the Bolsheviks no longer hold to the argument that 
they have a right to equip a large mob of Polish 
communists with arms in order that they may resist their 
own Government. We can see no reason whatever— 
always excepting mere recalcitrance on the part of the 
Bolsheviks—why peace should not be arranged rapidly 
on the understanding that the very fair frontier fixed by 
the Allies for Poland should be accepted. There must be 
no more talk by the Poles about going back to the frontiers 
of 1772. What we have already said about Poland not 
being a defeated country must, however, govern the 
arrangements about disarmament. The fewer troops 
Poland has consistent with self-defence the better we shall 
be pleased, but there obviously must be the same law 
for Russia as for Poland. There is neither rhyme hor 


reason in the Bolshevik that disarmament 


suggestion 





such bad impression, We can manage our own affairs 





would be a very good and safe thing for Poland but a 
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very bad and unsafe thing for Russia. As regards 
reparation, it has been reported that Poland has propesed 
that she and the Bolsheviks should make reparation, one 
to the other, for the damage done. We understand, 
however, that the Polish delegation at Minsk proposed 
something rather difierent—that both sides should abandon 
their demands for compensation. All this seems on 
reflection, however, to be six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. It surely does not matter very much whether 
the two sides agree to exchange compensation, which in 
the course of negotiation would probably reach something 
very like cancellation, or whether they agree in advance 
to dispense with the whole of this vain and tedious process. 
The result would be the same in any case. Another very 
important point of negotiation is bound to be the railway 
facilities between Russia and Germany. The original 
Russian claim to complete control of one of the Polish 
railways wes quite inadmissible. On the other hand, 
it would be unreasonable for Poland not to give some 
guarantee that at least one railway would always be open 
for Russian trade in times of peace. It seems that Poland 
vould willingly agree to such a solution. 

Peace on : uch lines as these would be nothing more than 
a fulfilment of what the Bolsheviks themselves promised on 
January 26th of this year. The Soviet Government then 
stated that it “* recognized and would continue to recognize 
irrevocably, unconditionally and without any reservation, 
the independence and sovereignty of the Polish Republic.” 
That wes a very proper and desirable pronouncement, and 
one can only suppose that it became disastrously modified 
later because of the temporary success of the Bolshevik 
arms. The proposal to “ disarm” the Poles—that is to say, 
to disarm the forces at the disposal of the constitutional 
Polish Government, but to let the country be overrun by 
200,000 proletarian skirmishers in liaison with Moscow— 
was simply to repeat the cynicisms of Peter the Great and 
Catherine II. under a new name. 

We now turn to the trouble between Poland and 
Lithuania. Lithuania is decidedly in the wrong in 
occupying Suvalki and Augustovo, which are unquestionably 
Pelish towns. They were assigned to Poland in the 
general peace settlement. Lithuania would of course 
answer that the towns were also assigned to her in her 
recent treaty with the Bolsheviks. The question for 
Great Britain, therefore, is the very simple one whether 
she prefers the line drawn by the Bolsheviks or the line 
drawn by Lord Curzon. But the Lithuanian claims go 
far beyond the Polish towns which Lithuanian troops 
have already occupied. A claim is asserted to Vilna, 
which, in the imagination of the self-assertive but not 
very well educated Lithuanians, is to be their future 
capital. The vast majority of the inhabitants of Vilna 
are Poles. The Bolsheviks themselves recognize that fact, 
and they have not made any claim to it, though we daresay 
they are behind the Lithuanians now. There ought not 
to be much difficulty—on moral grounds there can be 
no difficulty at all—in answering the demands of Lithuania ; 
but, unfortunately, it is not at all easy to say exactly 
how quite simple matters shall be settled in that part 
of the world. 

Poland has appealed to the League of Nations. We 
are always glad when the League is brought into a discussion 
because we believe that it is necessary and because we 
want it to grow quickly in favour and importance. But 
whether by design or by accident, an unhappy fate dogs 
the footsteps of the League. In the present case the 
trouble is that Lithuania does not belong to the League, 
and Bolshevik Russia, whose influence over Lithuania— 
an influence which might ultimately develop into control 
or even possession—could not possibly be ignored in any 
negotiations, has gone out of her way more than once to 
show her contempt and hatred for the League. If the 
British Government would adopt a wholly different policy 
with regard to the League there is no reason, after all, 
why the League should not step in and settle even this 
unpramising problem of Lithuania. But hitherto, 
Mr.. Lloyd George, while doing a good deal of lip-service 
tq the League, might have been really trying to give it its 
qnittus. It is about time that the British people made up 
their minds about the League. If it is not rescued from 
o' seurity it will die. The only way in which the Govern- 


ment can rescue it is to act on the principle that the various 








Prime Ministers of the Great Powers who created the 
League are themselves the principal members of it. Jf 
they act in the name of the League instead of in the name 
of the Supreme Council they would very soon transform 
the situation. 

As it is, awkward subjects which the Government want 
to get off their hands are referred to the League just ag 
similar subjects which the Government wish to shelve or 
to postpone indefinitely are referred by Parliament to g 
Royal Commission. This is not fair to the League, 
Another great disadvantage is that the League has no 
means whatever of enforcing its will. It is hopeless enough 
in all conscience, for the Governments of the Great Powers 
themselves to enforce their will. They have demobilized 
their armies, and they all strongly suspect that if they called 
upon their people to fight in another war the people would 
refuse. They are, in brief, in the unpleasant position of 
noticing that the countries whose affairs theoretically 
ought to be settled by them have armies while the 
Governments who ought to do the settling have none, 
If this be more or less true of the Governments it is, of 
course, much more true of the League itself, which is stil] 
a kind of abstraction only now securing a local habitation, 
The Governments must become the League. Then there 
will be some progress. In other respects the prospect is 
not bad, for if America should come into the League 
everything that we desire will be possible. Already there 
are signs that both the Presidential candidates in America 
feel the advisability of satisfying what they believe to be 
the popular demand in America that the League shall be 
accepted. We have never doubted that if Europe does 
its duty by the League, America in the end—in our belief 
sooner rather than later—will play her part. But a 
necessary condition is that Europe should prove by her 
sincerity that America is either missing an opportunity or 
is being unworthy of herself in staying outside. 








THE POWER OF ENJOYMENT. 

e HOPE you have had a gocd holiday.” This good wish 

is constantly in our ears at this time of year. It has 
become one of “ the compliments of the season.” Most holiday- 
makers make answer sincerely enough that they have enjoyed 
themselves. Every hard-working man or woman in average 
health and every normal child must find pleasure in a period of 
change and idleness, and even if we have not had a specially 
“ good holiday ” ourselves, we see as we look back at it a crowd 
of happy faces. As he walks about among the pleasure-seckers, 
even the most casual observer, even the man most anxious to 
retire into the delectable seclusion which may constitute for 
him the only true holiday, cannot fail to be struck by the evi- 
dence of happiness around him. It is surprising what an amount 
of joy average people get—we were going to say out of life 
but we might more truly say out of its idle intervals. No sort 
or condition of men, among these who get any holiday at all, 
seem to be without a great share of it during a fraction of the 
year. 

Under what conditions, in what class of life, one wonders; 
is most power of enjoyment to be found? Proverbial philo- 
sophy suggests that it is commonest among the rich. As happy 
as aking, say the people, and they do not use the word “happiness ' 
when they quote this proverb to denote serenity: they speak 
of something much more acute—they mean an active sense of 
enjoyment which the saying suggests is most common amon} 
the great. The moralists disagree with them; but where 
popular philosophy and the moralists are at variance it is by 
no means always the moralists who are right. The rich 
have a great power of enjoyment while they are young: indeed, 
perhaps in the young rich the power reaches its height. 
Who are so happy—on a holiday—as the boy and girl whose 
parents “can give them everything”? We hear about * the 
burden of riches,’ and it no doubt exists, but it does not touch 
their shoulders, and in holiday times their faces radiate sheer 
delight. If we look round us in the speech-room or chape! of 
a public school we shall not perhaps be greatly struck by this 
radiance. It is curious what an appearance of strain is to be 
observed upon a crowd of young faces under school discipline. 
It has often seemed to the present writer to be a strange comment 
upon the constant talk about the “ instinctive refusal” of the 
British upper class boy to take pains or give himself any trouble 


during the period of his education. Lut once take him away 
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as aime 
from school and set him at liberty, and he and his sisters 
do appear to reach the limits of human enjoyment. Where 
mature men and women are concerned we doubt if the proverbial 
saying holds good. Doa party of middle-aged men and women 
gathered together for pleasure in a large country house appear 
extraordinarily happy or light-hearted? They have a great 
many costly means of entertainment, but they are used to them. 
There is less difference, at any rate for the women, between their 
workeday and their holiday life than is the case with simpler 
people, consequently there is less of the charm of novelty. 
About rich women there is often an atmosphere of discontent, 
and the doctor’s wife in the farmhouse lodgings near by appears 
not infrequently to be having “ a better time,” though her face 
is more lined and she Jooks older for her age. The struggling 
professional man, too, appears to find great happiness in his 
“time off,” though he may have nothing to enjoy but leisure 
in dingy rooms and the feel of the sunshine and the look of the 
sea outside, but his sense of holiday delight is passive, not acute, 
and his young people are’ less wildly merry than their 
We have heard it said by a public-school master 


, 


rich cousins. 
who haa been a day-school boy working hard to “‘ make a career’ 
and seeing and sharing the anxieties of parents who hardly 
knew how to enable him to “ mako it ” that the great difference 
between rich and poor boys among the educated was power of 
enjoyment, and that the rich had it in a double degree. The 
evidence of such a man is worth considering, but whatever is 
true of young people we feel certain that the mature rich are 
not as happy as—imaginary—kings even during July and August- 

Do the poor—we mean the poorest of those whose holi- 
day counts in weeks and not in days, even if the weeks 
be only two or three—really enjoy themselves? Surely 
they do intensely if we may judge by appearances. They are 
determined to do sc. They do not have great opportunities of 
enjoyment during the rest of the year, and they say to them- 
selves, ‘‘ Now or never.” For one thing, they do not for more 
than an afternoon at a time get out of town during the rest 
of the year. The life of the city—though many of us get to 
like it better than any other—is not a natural life. Now and 
then ‘‘ the natural man ”’ who is in all of us asserts himself, and 
he—specially when he is young—enjoys the sight of the fields 
and the sea desperately. We do not use the word in its slang 
sense ; there is a sort of desperation about his pleasure: it is 
like the slaking of a long, long thirst. Often his pleasure seems 
to be of the nature of an intoxicant. Young and simple people 
are often horribly rowdy upon a holiday ; they have wanted it 
so much, they know it will be so short, and the free air wakes 
the savage in them. The older and more sensible among the 
simple holiday crowd also enjoy themselves by their own accounts 
intensely, and that in spite of such drawbacks as would make 
people of less courage and determination miserable. The 
present writer knows two middle-aged maid-servants in excellent 
situations, people of some importance if the upholding of the 
comfort of two middle-class families is a matter of any moment. 
They went together this year to Margate. The only lodgings they 





Although tentative and isolated efforts have been made for 
long in the direction of the employment of women for police 
duties, yet the Policewoman as she exists to-day has only had 
about five years to prove her value. The fact, therefore, that 
the Report recommends practically everything which these 
women have found essential as a basis for sound and permanent 
work is one of the most striking testimonies which could possibly 
be conceived to those who have borne the brunt of the 
experimental period. or five years the 248 Policewomen 
already in existence have been enl’sted under conditions which, 
although occasionally admirable, have more often presented a 
study in handicaps which would do credit to the stewards of an 
athletic gymkhana. Pay on which it was impossible to live— 
responsibility without authority—duties without training— 
training without duties—can one wonder that such a state of 
affairs has occasionally brought recruiting almost to an impasse ? 
And yet, out of all this chaos has been born the Policewoman of 
the Future, brought forth by sheer need of women in Police 
Forces combined with the convincing record of work already 
achieved. 

Behind all the quagmire of age-limits, qualifications, pay, 
pensions, and so forth, in which those of us whose attenticn 
has been focused on Policewomen have lately been wading, 
has. lurked one insistent question, sometimes assuming the 
proportions of a nightmare: will the Committee of Inquiry give 
with one hand and take away with the other; will it create the 
semblance of a Policewoman, but deny her the right to full and 
vigorous life ? And now the Report is before us, and we read 
it with the delightful consciousness that our fears did the Com- 
mittee scant justice, for the Report is good indeed, strong, 
broad and simple in outline, a generous tribute to what the 
Policewoman has already done and to what she yet will do. 

To begin with, the Report acknowledges that under the Scx 
Disqualifications Removal Act, 1919, women can legally be 
sworn in as Constables, and come under the Police Acts framed 
for the other sex. Had it stopped here, it would have given 
no more than it was obliged to do, but it goes on to recommend 
that in future all Policewomen be so sworn-in, and invested 
with the full privileges, responsibilities and powers of Constables 
henceforth. 

All along this has been the key to the whole position. What- 
ever she might undertake to do in an emergency such as the 
recent war, no woman worth her salt would permanently consent 
to undertake the responsibilities of police work without the 
authority of her office; and only those who have had to do it 
themselves know a tithe of the pains to which she has been put 
to perform her task under such conditions during the past years. 
The legal pitfalls over which she has had to skate have been the 
least part of the trouble ; lack of status with her male colleagues, 
with its attendant hindrances, lack of status with the public so 
soon as they discovered the truth, and lack of status with 
herself all the time, have inflicted far subtler pangs. But now 
this is to be at an end, and the Policewoman of the Future 
will take her stand upon the proper vantage-ground. 





could get would undertake to provide only one meal—breakfast. 

When they got there they found, to their surprise, that they must | 
be out all day. Their landlady (to such a pitch of tyranny has 
the shortage of rooms at the seaside elevated the landlady) 
never allowed them to return between ten in the morning and 
ten at night. The weather was cold and the rain constant, 
but the “shelters”? upon the beach were “ very convenient,” 
the food in the teashops was “ very nice,”’ and one could always 
“keep dry” * Look at the 
good sea air we got,” they both exclaimed with retrospective 
joy, adding, “It’s nice to be back; but then it’s nice to feel 
that it’s nice to be back, and you always feel the benefit of a 


h 


in a cinema on a wet evening. 


oliday most when it’s over.” 
Taking young and old together, t 
to rich have 


njoyment, the poor have greater powers, and both 


he present writer inclines 
greater opportunities of 
know mere 


believe that while the 
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hough not about that pleasant peace whic! 
se who know neither wealth nor poverty. 


1¢ middle class about happiness in its acuter forms, 
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THE POLICEWOMAN OF THE FUTURE. 
FTER a long and careful inquiry embracing Home Office 
officials, Chief Constables, Voluntary Organizations con- 
cerned with Police work for women, and Policewomen them- 
selves, the Committee on the Employment of Women on Police | 
Duties has presented its Report to Parliament. . 








| of a Constable, the Pqdlicewoman becomes an 


Exactly what her task is to be the Report refrains from out- 
lining in detail. Local circumstances, and the wishes of Chief 
Constables, must necessarily modify it in the different Forces 3 


but the following points are mentioned : Escort duty ; investiga- 
tions in cases of assault on women and children; investigations 
under the Children Act, 1908, the Immoral Traffic Acts, and 
similar Acts; attendance at Court when cases of female ot 


juvenile offenders are being dealt with; inspection of common 


sir 


lodging-houses ; supervision of parks and open spaces ; visiting 
of licensed premises, cinemas, registry offices, &c.; preventica 
of offences by prostitutes; and, generally speaking, any work in 
connexion with offences committed by and against women 


| and children. 


1, control 


qguestior 


Next that and 
organization. As a natural sequence of making the Declaraticn 


comes most important 





integral part of the 








police force, and is subject to the contyol of the Chief Constable 
in exactly the same way as are the present male police. ut 
having said this, there sti!l remains the question of how discipline 
is to be applied. The small number cf women employed in 
| some forces makes this very difficult, for here the women must 
often be placed under the control of a male Inspector or Super- 
intendent, and the average male officer is it difficult to take 
women, and women’s work, as seriously as he does that of the 





men under his charge. Where th 


is sufficient to justify it, the Report recommends that they be 
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placed under the charge of a woman officer as a separate Depart- 
ment under the Chief Constable. 


But the most significant part of the question of “control 
and organization” lies in the next recommendation. ‘ With 
a view to co-ordination, we therefore recommend that a woman 
experienced in the routine of a Government Department and 
in the organization of disciplined bodies of women be appointed 
as H.M. Assistant Inspector of Constabulary. In addition to 
her other duties the Assistant Inspector should be available to 
advise Chief Constables if they so desire in the selection of 
recruits or otherwise and give special attention to the discipline 
and moral of Policewomen.” 

The appointment of a Woman Inspector of Constabulary 
has long lain close to the hearts of the well-wishers of Police- 
women; and the wide terms of reference laid down for her in 
the Report will—granted the right woman—secure elasticity 
and progress to the whole body of Women Constables. Wisely 
used, she will help to bridge the gulf between one force and 
another, to diffuse experience in the choice of women, and to 
smooth out the hundred and one difficulties which always arise 
at first when men and women embark upon a new venture 
together. On reading through the list of her qualifications, 
however, it may occur to the critic that the addition of some 
such words as “experienced . . . in the questions attending 
the selection, appointment, and employment of Policewomen ” 
would have brought this paragraph more completely into keeping 
with the rest of the Report. 

With regard to pay and pensions, one may regret that the 
amounts recommended for Policewomen are not exactly the 
same as those recommended for the men, but nevertheless they 
are high enough to attract the right sort of women into police 
forces, and that, after all, is the main issue. Constables and 
Sergeants are to draw about 10s. less than the same ranks in the 
male force, and higher ranks show a corresponding discrepancy. 
The exact amounts are: Constables, starting at 60s. a week ; 
Sergeants at 90s. ; Inspectors at £260 per annum, and Superin- 
tendents at £320 to £350. 

Pensions, on a corresponding scale, are to be accorded for 
twenty years’ approved service (instead of twenty-five, as for 
the men, thus counterbalancing the higher age-limit for women) 


women are to receive the same rent-aid and other allowances 
as the men. 


Here are provisions for a Service worthy of the best traditions 
of the Police. Only two things remain to be done: first, for 
steps to be taken to give effect to the recommendations contained 
in the Report ; and, secondly, to clear the ground for the Police- 
women who are to take the field as the result of it. At the 
present moment, besides the Policewomen already sworn-in 
(and the Policewomen not sworn-in who are otherwise regarded 
as part of the forces to which they are attached), there are a 
number of workers maintained by Voluntary Organizations who 
have “ made the running” for the Policewoman as opportunity 
offered, and have done a good deal towards placing her upon a 
permanent basis. The Report acknowledges this debt as 
follows: ‘We acknowledge the good work done during the 
war by unofficial bodies of women who undertook police duties 
in munition works and in thickly populated areas. We are, 
however, convinced that such work must, in normal times, 
be entrusted solely to women under the direct orders of the 
Police Authorities, who must be left free to decide whether 
and how far the circumstances of the localities for the policing 
of which they are responsible require the employment of women 
as Constables. Where women are so employed, we consider 
shat their pay and conditions of service should be uniform 
throughout Great Britain.” 


Already, in the Metropolitan Area, the Voluntary Patrols 
have retired in favour of the professional Policewomen whom 
they helped to bring into existence. Other Volunteers are now 
called upon to follow sft, or to enter forces, as suggested in 
Section 69 of the Report, and there to enjoy the benefit of the 
new conditions of service which they have helped to win. Had 
the Report fallen short of the ideal for Policewomen, such a 

. moment would have been fraught with sadness and disappoint- 
meni. As it is, how gladly will the old order give place to the 
new, giving God-speed as it gocs to the Policewoman of the 
Future! D. O. G. Pero, 

Director of the Bristol Branch of Federated 4 raining Schools for 
Policeworuen and Patvols. 











FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—>____ 

THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE AND EUROPE’S 
NEEDS. 


{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—In the absence of unforeseen circumstances the 
International Economie Conference summoned by the 
League of Nations will meet at Brussels towards the close 
of the present month to consider the financial and economic 
conditions of the belligerent countries of Europe, with a 
view to some kind of common action. Important financial 
experts will attend, representing the various countries, 
our own representatives being the ex-Governor of the 
Bank of England (Lord Cullen), Lord Chalmers, formerly 
of the Treasury, and Mr. Henry Bell, of Lloyds Bank. 

With regard to this Conference there is a disposition in 
some quarters to take a somewhat pessimistic view as to 
its outcome, that view being based on the idea that con- 
ferences such as these, where so many divergent interests 
and nationalities are represented, too often tend to lead 
to nothing tangible in the way of results. The City as a 
whole, however, is not disposed to regard the Conference 
with indifference, because it is recognized that the financial 
and economic problems with which Europe is confronted 
are both complex and urgent. Of course the failure of 
America to take a direct share in the responsibilities of the 
Conference would seem in itself to lessen the chances of 
important results, because it is upon the active co-operation 
of the United States and this country that so much depends. 
But just as it has been deemed well that the League of 
Nations as a political organization should endeavour to 
shape its policy, hoping for co-operation at a later state 
from the United States, so it follows that the work of the 
economic section of the League of Nations must go forward, 
notwithstanding the present inaction of America. 

I know that at a moment when this country is confronted 
with so many financial, political and social problems of 
its own it may seem to be almost a waste of energy to be 
considering the larger problems of Europe. Unfortunately, 
however, just as it has been necessary for our statesmen to 


: . | give time to European aflairs when matters even nearer home 
and on a medical certificate for a lesser period ; whilst Police- 


have been clamouring for attention, so is it equally necessary 
that something should be done to relieve the economic 
distress of certain parts of Europe if our own financial 
and commercial well-being is to be assured. To an extent 
which, though imperfectly recognized at the time, is more 
clearly perceived to-day, one of the greatest blows in- 
flicted by Germany on the day when she decided to bring 
about Armageddon in Europe was the blow dealt against 
the whole system of international credit which had done 
so much not only to bring prosperity to all parts of the 
world, but to create a civilizing bond of union between the 
various nations. The reconstruction of that shattered 
fabric of international credit is one of the most difficult 
tasks with which our statesmen and the financial community 
are confronted, and it is that task which forms the subject 
of the forthcoming conference at Brussels. 

The man in the street, however, and even the man of 
business, may well be excused if he should assert that to 
follow these intricate problems connected with the economic 
conditions of Europe is a task beyond him, and that he 
must be content to leave the whole thing to the experts. 
But this attitude is unnecessary, because in the first place 
there is much in the problems of Europe which is fairly 
simple and which, moreover, is common to almost every 
country, while in the second place probably few are aware 
of the excellent spade-work which has been done by the 
economic section of the League of Nations in preparing 
the way for the Brussels Conference. 

My object, in fact, in writing this letter is to draw the 
attention of your readers to a most excellent series of 
memoranda which have been prepared by the League of 
Nations dealing with the problems that are about to be con- 
sidered at Brussels. Financial experts at the leading centres 


have prepared for the League independent memoranda 
on everything pertaining to the economic eilects of ihe 
war, and in addition have also published a brief joint 
memorandum setting out the essential points on which 
they are in unity, both with regard to the diagnosis of the 
position and the recommendations made. Thus we have 


Vorld’s Monetary Problems from 


a memorandum on the 
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Professor Gustav Cassel, of Sweden ; another one on Credit 
Currency and Exchange Fluctuations by Professor Pigou 
of this country ; Notes on the Monetary and Financial 
Situation by Professor Gide, of Paris; a similar memoran- 
dum by Dr. G. W. J. Bruins, Rector Magnificus of the 
Rotterdam University of Commerce, and also a memor- 
andum dealing with the rise in silver and its effects on the 
Economic Position by Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, Director of 
Statistics to the Government of India.* As might be 
expected, these experts differ considerably in their diag- 
nosis of the economic problems of Europe and the manner 
in which they should be dealt with, but great importance 
attaches to the brief joint memorandum in which are set 
out the points on which all the experts are in complete 
accord. 

Professor Cassel’s memorandum is in itself worthy not 
of a brief paragraph but of many columns of analysis. 
It makes an exhaustive examination of the actual effects 
of the war upon the monetary situation in Europe; and 
that the examination of the factors operating is not 
confined merely to the war itself may be gathered from 
tlie fact that the effects of loans and taxes upon inflation, 
and also the eflect of inflation upon State revenue and 
upon the purchasing power of the communities, are fully 
dealt with. As regards the remedies put forward, Professor 
Cassel’s views are for the most part characterized 
by sound common sense. He believes that in countries 
such as the United States and our own there should be no 
insuperable difficulty in getting back to the normal, but 
he recommends that in the case of those countries which 
have suffered more severely, something should be done 
quickly in the direction of stabilization. 

There is, however, a human side to these economic 
problems of Europe which it might have been well if 
Professor Cassel and the other experts had emphasized at 
even greater length-—namely, the part which can be played 
by every member of the community in improving the 
position, and it is a point to which it must be hoped the 

When 





Brussels Conference will pay the utmost attention. 
these questions of international indebtedness between 
country and country are reduced to their bare or human 
element, it will be found that they come back to a simple 
exchange of goods “and services. Our great debt, for 
example, to the United States at the present time just 
expresses the fact that for five years our energies were 
transferred from productive enterprises to the direct 
prosecution of the war. During that period people of the 
United States worked to supply us with the necessaries 
of life and with materials for carrying on the war. They 
did so on credit, and while we undertook to pay back a 
certain amount of “money” in return, we knew per- 
fectly well, or we should have known, that what we really 
covenanted to do when the war was over was to supply 
the necessary goods and services to make up for those which 
the United States had supplied to us during our enforced 
inaction. If this truth were more clearly recognized by 
the wage-earners of the country, we should surely hear far 
less about strikes and more about making up for lost time 
and discharging our external indebtedness through decreased 
consumption and increased production. These are truths 
which apply in greater or less degree to every country in 
Europe that has been affected by the war, and the fact 
cannot be too clearly recognized by the members of the 
Brussels Conference, because there will be many at that 
Conference who will be desirous of finding an easy means 
of re ctifying the exchanges through the process of further | 
borrowing, rather than through increased production, | 
with its demands upon physical and mental exertion. 
This is not the only country where labour is seeking for 
greater leisure and higher wages (with its consequent 
stimulus to consumption) at the very moment when 
greater output and diminished consumption are the supreme | 
necessities of the hour! | 

It is distinctly encouraging, therefore, to note that in 
the brief united report of these experts whom I have named 
the points on which they are in complete harmony include 
the essential fact that the pressing need of Europe “is a 
severe resumption of work and production,” and it 1 
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experts are in complete accord is that the inflation of 
credit and currency must be stopped everywhere at the 
earliest moment, and that to that end Government spending 
must be cut down, and the equilibrium of State Budgets 
must be restored. Nor is Professor Cassel alone, but is 
supported by all the other experts reporting to the League 
of Nations, in maintaining that unduly low rates of interest 
are harmful rather than helpful, the Committee of Experts 
definitely recommending that “ artificially low bank rates 
out of conformity with the real scarcity of capital, and 
made possible only by the creation of new currency, must 
be avoided.” With regard to the exchanges themselves, 
it is pointed out that improvement can be brought about 
by reforms in the internal financial arrangements of each 
country in the direction of the funding of floating debt and 
the curtailment of currency inflation, while it is advised that 
everything possible should be done to bring about as quickly 
as possible the restoration of normal trade intercourse. 
In connexion with this recommendation, it is con- 
ceivable that some fresh credits may have to be granted 
in certain directions, because some countries have not the 
wherewithal even to acquire machinery or raw materials. 
Nevertheless, the Committee of Experts stipulates that any 
granting of credits by the countries which have resources 
to lend must be conditional upon their being used 
only for immediately remunerative purposes, and upon 
the borrowing countries doing everything in their power to 
co-operate in the work of restoring economic life. 

If, therefore, I were asked to demonstrate the need for 
the impending Economic Conference at Brussels, I should 
say that it is only by some plan of mutual help resulting 
from an agreement between nations that the countries 
which have been specially hit by the war can be usefully 
helped. Moreover, the demands for capital from every 
part of the world are so large that something like a rationing 
is required, and this can only be intelligently arranged 
through some central organization. But the situation does 
not merely call for a rationing of credit because of the 
many demands made upon it. If sich credits are 
granted are to minister not to further inflation but to 
quick production of the necessaries of life, it is essential 
that there should be some central controlling organization 
such as that which it is hoped may be one of the practical 
results of the forthcoming Economic Conference at 
Brussels.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, September 8th. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>———— 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} ———. 


CHILDREN AND BOLSHEVISM. 

{lo THE Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—The most important discussion in the Spectator lately is, 
I think, that on “ Children and Bolshevism,’’ for our m3 
depend on our beliefs. It is quite true, as you say, th 
Tom Anderson has a perfect right to think for himself, to seek 
for truth and to follow the truth as he understands it. But it 
is also true that he may be mistaken in his view as to what 
is true and right; and unless all the saints and sages, the 
prophets, the best poets and thinkers, as well as all honourable 
men of the world and shrewd of busin have been 
throughout the ages entirely mistaken in what they thought 
right and in what they thought wrong, then Mr. Tom Ander-on 
must be entirely mistaken in his view; for his view and his 
teaching are in absolute contradiction to theirs. For instance, 
* So far as in you lies, liv ly 
“ rebellion is a positive vir- 
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their employers. In fact, unless all the wise and good men who 
have hitherto existed were entirely wrong in their teaching, 
Mr. Anderson must be poisoning the minds of his pupils. “‘ Woe 
to them who call evil good and good evil! ” That is exactly what 
Mr. Anderson is doing. But is the rest of the community 
justified in standing calmly looking on while the moral char- 
acter of the children is being ruined in this way? If Mr. 
Anderson were to poison their bodies he would be punished. Is 
it not a much worse crime to poison their minds? The poor 
children are helpless, but should no one protect them from this 
mental poison? What are all the educational authorities in Scot- 
land thinking of ? What is the use of spending millions on the 
intellectual education of the people if in the first place their 
moral character is destroyed? Intellectual ability without 
moral character will only make them “ the most acute of all 
the beasts of the field.”” It is allowed, we must suppose, 
in the name of “ Liberty.” If so, it may well be said, “O 
Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name! ’’—the teach- 
ing of a doctrine of devils, among other crimes. It might well 
be asked now, “ Stands Scotland where it did?” What would 
the Scotland of Dr. Chalmers, Carlyle, Hugh Miller, Dr. John 
Brown, Erskine of Linlathen, David Livingstone, and many 
other heroic men of their day think of the Scotland in which 
Mr. Tom Anderson is one of the shining lights? During the 
war we saw some of the fruits of his teaching—the strikes and 
threatened strikes that so frequently threw work into con- 
fusion on the Clyde—the constant “ ca’ canny” that delayed 
work, while the soldiers had to die at the front for want 
of the munitions that the strikers and loafers kept back. Mr. 
Tom Anderson, we may suppose, was quite proud of these 
effects of his teaching, as he must be now in preventing the 
country from recovering from the effects of the war—I am, 
Sir, &., J.S. N. Rocue. 
Kincora, Line Regis, Dorset. 





{To tme Epitor or tae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Really Mr. Anderson must learn to discriminate between 
rhetoric and truth if he desires his readers to take him seri- 
ously. A statement is not made a fact by vociferous assertion. 
Mr. Anderson professes to quote me textually in three cases, 
hut in each instance he misquotes, and in one case altogether 
alters the sense of what I said. Some men would as soon be 
charged with filehing their neighbour’s purse, but Mr. 
Anderson has already made it clear that his standards of 
morality are unusual. If the Red Dawn (a sinister name) is 
edited on the same lines it should provide exhilarating, if 
unreliable, reading. One fact emerges, however, from Mr. 
Anderson’s rather confused letter. It is that he desires the 
world to accept government by the proletariat as at present 
operating in Polshevik Russia. This, he says, has never 
hitherto been tried. Te ignores the fact that the proletariat 
has practically no voice in Russian offairs, which are in the 
hands of a small group of criminals. If he reads the useful 
little text-book written by W. Warde Fowler, M.A., entitled 
Rome, or follows the story of the French Revelution as between 
the periods of January, 1793, and March, 1794, he will learn 
that something very like the present Russian experiment, 
including in the case of France the repudiation of God and 
all lis laws, was tried by the Roman and French Empires— 
to quote only two historic instances. If Mr. Anderson disputes 
that these instances are parallel, let him read the statements 
ef Mrs. Philip Snowden or the Hon. Bertrand Russell, both 
of whom went out to Bolshevik Russia to see for themselves 
the new Garden of Eden, with other Labour representatives, 
and who sorrowfully reported on their disillusionment on their 
return, If Mr. Anderson argues that the present terrorism 
in Russia is but the hirth-pangs of a new communistic civiliza- 
tion, in which materialistic development is to banish all other 
ideals, then he will find the story of Robert Owen instructive 
reading, for there again he will learn of the failure of small 
Socialistic states. 

Mr. Anderson’s fundamental error lies in thinking that any 
particular form of government can necessarily secure the well- 
being of civilization. Government by autocracy has failed in 
the past, not necessarily because autocratic government was 
wrong in itself, but because the autocrat frequently blossoms 
into a despot. Democratic government is considered safer 
only because there are a larger number of checks on mis- 
government. Personally, although I believe in government hy 
democracy, I would econer accept government by an cducated 
autocracy than by an uneducated democracy, which is only 
enother way of saying that it is not the form of government 
but the spirit which animates it that is important. Pecause 
Mr. Anderson does not recognize this vital fact he has no use 
for religion, which is the only security for humanity against 
misgovernment, Mr. Tom Anderson is doubtless moved to 
indignation by life’s apparent inequalities. He hates war, 
poverty, unemployment, and unjust stewardship. He sees 


selfishness dominant and helplecs ignorance exploited, and his 








blood boils. I sympathize entirely with his indignation bat 
I repudiate his remedy as futile and superficial, The new 
world is not to be born through a period cf revolution, to be 
discovered at the point of the bayonet, or by tearing down our 
present civilization. Mr. Anderson sees no immutable law 
working in life. For him there is no just Creator who makeg 
a man or a nation reap what they sow. Those who belicye in 
the God that he refuses to accept see an exact and inescapable 
law operating in life. They believe that selfishness has in it 
the seeds of its own astruction, and that the remedy for all 
our present perplexities is to be found in the recognition of 
and the obedience to, the eternal laws of life. Mr. Anderson 
offers us as an alternative the Sinn Fein methods of murder 
and pillage. He must not be surprised if his readers arg 
ampatient with his simplicity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AnGus Watson. 
Whitewell Lodge, Addersione Crescent, Newcastle-on-T yne. 





{To tne Epitor oF tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The Materialist Conception of History is the science 
which deals with human society. Just as Darwin discovered 
the law of development in organic nature, so Marx discovered 
the law of development in human society. The Materialist 
Conception of History is entirely unknown to the average 
cultured person; it is not taught in our universities. It might 
truly be called a proletarian science. The following maxim, 
which is taught in the proletarian schools, explains it in a 
nutshell :— 

** Thou shalt remember that the economic structure of Society 

determines the legal and political superstructure, and the 
Social, Ethical, Religious, and intellectual life process in 
general. It is not men’s consciousness which determines their 
life; on the contrary, it is the secial life which deterntines 
their consciousness.” 
Need I remind all your correspondents of the great outery in 
the middie of last century against Darwin? It has passed away 
now; it has been accepted. In the same way the science of 
human society will not come into its own until the bourgeoisie 
declines. 

Lewis Morgan, in his Ancient Society—a work which he 
made his life’s study—divides human society into the follow- 
ing: Lower Status of Savagery, Middle and Upper; Lower 
Status of Barbarism, Middle and Upper, then Civilization 
(Lower). Each advance in the plane of life upwards is marked 
by a distinct ethnical period, i.e., an advance in the material 
conditions. In the light of the foregoimy your correspondents 
may find out their mistakes if they would make a study of this 
science. 

C. Townsend gays: “The child with the doll anticipates 


maternity,” &c. Such, my dear lady, is not the case. The 
child unconsciously displays its sex instinct. You, my dear 
lady, may be a Christian, and your parents may be “bred 


back.” Which is quite likely. W. K. Scudamore is slightly 
vulgar, and departs from the subject. Might I remind him 
that it is the children of the working class who do all the 
servile work for the middle and upper ¢classes—servants, maids, 
cooks, butlers, &.? He also desires to know the date of Moloch. 
If he had Iwen a reader of the Red Dawn he would know that 
Moloch is of the same period as the other Hebrew God Yahwe, 
our God. ‘“ Moloch, the name of a deity to whom the Judeans 
in the last ages of the kingdom offered their own children in 
sacrifice with peculiar rites.” Need I inform him that 10,000 
years before this period the Babylonians were well advanced 
in the arts of the gods? E. W. Stone quotes as a Christian 
ethic, Faith, hope, and love. Keeping in view the late world 
loss, I would say friend Stone was trying a joke on me. 
“M. E. B.” equals friend Stone with physical, intellectual, 
spiritual. My friend, these things are all the result of the 
working world. Even God is but the reflection of our working 
world. We make our gods, and to all your correspondents I 
might add the gods of the world are numerous, and they 
evolve as the economic process evolves. I think this should he 
clear to any thinking person. Correspondent “8.” adds what 
he thinks is a heavy hit when he says “ the dictatorship of 
Jews.” Might I remind him that the supposed Saviour of 
the world was a Jew, and that the God they are all defending 
is a Jew? 

Your criticism, Mr. Editor, of my story, The Story of a 
Communist, is fair, and I’ desire to congratulate you for your 
article. Accept my apolégy for the length of my letter. I 
have condensed to the furthest point. Might I ask all my 
opponents to leave out all mud as it proves nothing?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tom ANDERSON. 

24 Queen Mary Avenue, Glasgow. 





A POLICY FOR THE GOVERNMENT TOWARDS LABOUR. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “‘ Srectator.’’)} 

Sir,—The evil results of Mr. Lloyd George’s feeble handling 

of Irish and domestic affairs are becoming more and more 
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apparent as time goes on, and nowhere are the consequences 
more strongly marked than in the gross licence extended to 
certain sections of Labour. That the establishment of the so- 
called “Council of Action” is, to all intents and purposes, a 
calculated conspiracy against the authority of Parliament, 
and an insidious attempt to undermine the freo institutions of 
this country, no one—with its personnel in view—can have the 
slightest doubt. The Government’s reply to vindicate the 
authority of the State should havo been, should still be, the 
immediate arrest of every member of that body, and their 
prosecution by the Crown on the count indicated above. 

The threatened strike of the miners, if it materializes, will 
give the Cabinet a great opportunity, which even that inver- 
tebrate body might he persuaded to use. They should bring 
jn a Bill which would, once and for all, make this particular 
form of public intimidation and blackmail a losing game. It 
should proceed on these lines: (1) The repeal of the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1906; (2) No strike to be permitted by more 
than one section of Labour at any one time; (3) Before strike 
notices are handed in the Union to hold a secret ballot on 
strict Parliamentary election lines on the prime question 
whether there shall be a strike or not. Tho voting should be 
differential, in proportion to the domestic risk. Married men 
should have two votes; single men of twenty and over, one 
vote; boys under twenty-one, no votes. The majority should 
be fixed at a clear one-third majority of the voting strength of 
the Union. 

The indefeasible right of free labour should be expressly 
recognized by the Bill. To do this a clause would have to be 
inserted forbidding any trade union to use their power directly 
or indirectly to prevent any employer engaging any man he 
chooses; and if any trade union—through its agents—brings 
about a strike to prevent the employment of any man, then 
that trade union shall be mulcted in such damages as may be 
assessed by the Court before which it is arraigned. The leaders 
of the trade unions involved in any strike should be held per- 
sonally responsible in their lives, liberties, and property for 
any loss of life, or destruction of property, consequent upon 
their present and past propaganda, actions, and deeds. In 
addition, for all damage done to private and public property of 
any kind in the area of strike, every member of tho trade 
union should be held individually responsible; and a propor- 
tional sum deducted from such members’ weekly wage, on the 
resumption of work, until all such assessed claims, tegether 
with all expenses incurred therewith, are liquidated. 

The nunimum wage, which lies at the root of all this indus- 
{rial unrest, and is a prime factor in unemployment, should 
be abolished—exc2pt in the case of agriculture, where the 
Government has entered, unfortunately, into a specific engage- 
ment—and masters and men left absolutely free to make their 
own terms with each other. The right of deportation from 
this country of men who openly proclaim their intention of 
engaging in revolution should be embodied, and the Govern- 
ment finally recognize the referendum as an established prin- 
ciple for ascertaining the opinion of the country on specific 
It goes without saying that all professional foot- 
ball should be stopped in all strike areas and public-houses 
closed. ‘There is nothing in such a Bill that people not 
criminal in their instincts can possibly object to. But, prob- 
ably, like the curate in The Private Secretary, Mr. Lloyd 
George will say, in effect, “ Now, if you do that again, I will 
. good hard knock! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Enoar H. 8. Barnes-Avustin. 
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Tunbridge Wells. 





THE LORD MAYOR OF CORK AND MARTYRDOM. 
(fo tHs Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—The ancient Irish Church distinguished three kinds of 
martyrdom—the Red, the White, and the Green. If the Mayor 
dies to witness to his faith in an independent Ireland, to be 
achioved by treacheries and murders, he will be “a man of 
the Red Martyrdom.” If the Government endures Irish fury 
and English pitifulness to witness to their faith in the necessity 
of justice for the preservation of Givilized society, they will 
be men of the White or the Green Martyrdoms, which are 
not clearly discriminated. If we contrast the colours of the 
martyrdoms let us also contrast the characters of the respective 
faiths.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun H. Sxrive. 





ACTION SHOULD BE MET BY ACTION. 
{To rae Evitor or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—All law-abiding citizens will agree with your leaders in 
your issues of August 2ist and September 4th. In your issue 
of August 2Ilst you say that “the Government should have 
instantly accepted the challenge” when the Labour leaders 
threatened to supersede the Government. Would it not have 
been as well if you had given similar advice a few months 
sooner? When tha leaders of the Sinn Fein army officially 
declared war on England should not “the Government have 
instantly accepted the challenge,” and given immediate notice 





that those responsible for the declaration of war should quit 
the British Isles within forty-eight hours, failing which, when 
captured they would be shot? If that had been done should we 
have had the Labour leaders challenging the Government? Our 
Government—save the mark!—sees treason and sedition ram- 
pant, and pretends it neither hears nor sees. 

So we drift on. The Sinn Fein army declares war on 
England; one of its number holding the rank of general is 
captured, and says he will not eat. General MacSwiney (Lord 
Mayor of Cork) thought it perfectly safo to make war on 
England because its Government did not see that “action 
should be met by action,” and that the “challenge was not 
instantly accepted.” He also knew that twenty-four hours 
after the Government had declared that under no circumstances 
would hunger-strikers be released they were all set at liberty. 
The Labour leaders know that in the railway strike last year, 
after the Prime Minister had said he would not meet the 
leaders who had ordered the men to strike without notice till 
the men went back to work, that he did meet them, and thus 
saved Mr. Thomas’s face when the community had defended 
itself and practically beaten the strikers. If we drift into a 
coal strike it will be because our Government has thoroughly 
earned the contempt of Sinn Feiners, Labour leaders, and the 
community alike, because it does not meet “action by action.” 
As the man in the street tersely puts it: “ The Government has 
got no ‘ guts,’ and our Bolshies know it.” Our Government 
should enforce the law, and they should say to our Bolsheviks, 
as “Old Bill” said: “If you can find a better ’ole go to it.” 
There is always Russia for our Bolsheviks to go to.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. L. Oniver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
{To tHe Epiron or THE “ Spectator.'’) 
Sir,—Your readers are aware of the magnificent stand for law 
and order that is being made by the loyal Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and I am sure that many of them would be glad 
to do anything in their power to assist them. Readers who 
care to send anything in tho nature of papers, books, maga- 
zines, games, cards, &c., to me at the following address (Office 
of the Police Adviser, Surgeon’s Residence, Royal Hospital 
Infirmary, Military Road, Dublin) will know that they are 
doing something to assist. I will undertake the distribution 
of these throughout the various police barracks.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wu Y. Darina 
(Secretary for Police Adviser). 

{Here is a splendid opportunity for Englishmen to show their 
deep admiration and respect for the Constabulary. It is not 
easy to make an acknowledgment to these brave and patient 
men who suffer the rigours of the battlefield with little of 
the glory and nothing of the sense of mass support. But our 
correspondent suggests an excellent way of doing it. We hops 
the response will be notable. The R.I.C. must never feel that 
they are forgotten and unappreciated. Englishmen by their 
response to.this appeal could not only relieve something of the 
intense dullness of the necessarily restricted lives of the R.LC. 
in these times but could help in a sense to govern Ireland.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BOYS’ VOTE. 
{To tHe Epitor of tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I venture to suggest that the boy vote outery in connexion 
with the miners’ ballot is being overdone. The impracticability 
of the miners’ demands is too clearly apparent to an intelligent 
public to warrant resource to, what figures prove to be, a 
fallacious argument in order to repudiate them. Taking figures 
quoted in your own columns last week, 606,782 miners voted for 
a strike, and 238,865 voted against it. At least 120,000 boys 
under eighteen years of age are stated to have voted, a fact 
which the Spectator, in common with the Press in general, 
contends would, if taken into account, reduce the responsible 
majority to a percentage appreciably smaller than that required 
by the rules of the Miners’ Federation. Suppose all of these 
boys voted for a strike; we should have 120,000 boys and 
486,782 men voting that way out of an electorate of 845,617 men 
and boys, or, eliminating the boys from both terms as they arq 
common to both, 486,782 men out of 725,647—a percentage olf 
67.08, still 41 per cent in excess of the fateful requirement. 
Working backwards it will be found that a further 2,957 boys 
might still be added to the estimated 120,000 before the boys’ 
vote affects the issue at all, and this assuming the improbabla 
contingency of unanimity in the juvenile vote. At the sama 
time Mr. Smillie’s insinuation that the narrow majorities 
recorded in those counties in which the juvenile franchise 
obtained evidenced oppesition to a strike amongst the boys is 
no more logical than a contention that the elimination of the 
huge juvenile vote concentrated in Yorkshire and Nottingham- 
shire would result in an overwhelming anti-strike vote amongst 





the men of those counties.—I am, Sir, &., 5. ue. T. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND BRITISH CITIZENSHIP. 
{To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’} 
S1r,—The letters in your issue of last Saturday from “ A Coal 
Miner,” and from members of “ the Middle Classes Union ” and 
of a “League of British Citizenship,” supplemented by a 
supporter of the proposition that “action should be met by 
action,” must raise serious misgivings in the minds of those 
who are in some degree responsible for the powers of coercion 
given to Trades Unions, and who have experience of the com- 
parative helplessness of any “Unions” or “ Leagues” 
organized without corresponding powers of any practical value. 

Your correspondent is undoubtedly right in his comforting 
idea that during the war there was some approach to a time 
“when none was for a party, but all were for the State,” &., 
and in saying that the same co-operative spirit is no less 
essential to our peaceful successes as a nation, but when 
all of us of this conviction have joined the contemplated Unions 
and Leagues, what next? What action is to be taken “ to meet 
action ”’ ? 

I recollect that in the early days of strikes—when I was 
personally in management of a colliery—there was a reasonable 
chance of meeting action by the action of volunteer strike- 
breakers, supported by adequate police (and, if necessary, 
military) protection; but, rightly or wrongly, this has been 
made impracticable without something like civil war. I will 
not go historically into the merits of the conduct of employers 
or employed. I own to having been, in my small way, a worker 
in the group of which Mr. Frederic Harrison was a leading 
light. But, whatever their antecedents, those who were parties 
to the passing of the Trades’ Disputes Act honestly believed 
that powers of “ peaceful persuasion,” by whomsoever 
exercised, would be capable of restraint by ordinary law and 
administrative action. It must be admitted that the Trades 
Unions have contrived an organization which is practically 
managed by a minority under no such restraint. The only 
efiective counter-action by any Union or League of citizens must 
take the form either (1) of displacing to some extent the 
statutory privileges of Trades Unions, or (2) of organizing a 
counteracting force. Shilly-shally and highfalutin will avail 
nothing! 

Your correspondent “ A Coal Miner ” makes a good sugges- 
tion for voluntary adoption by reasonable Trade Unionists, 
in proposing “‘ the control of the ballot by State officials ”’; 
and it is within my own experience that some constituents in 
mining districts would like their member to bring about 
legislation to curb the powers of the managers of their unions, 
but such suggestions are founded on misconception of the 
limits of statutory interference with voluntary associations. 
The so-called “ right to strike” is not created by legislation. 
It is an incident of the ordinary liberty of individual or 
combined action which exists under the common law, qualified 
only by the condition that nothing recognized in law as a tort 
is involved. The Legislature has gone far enough in saying 
(or rather in giving a timid judiciary an opening to hold) that 
anything which can be called “ peaceful persuasion ” on the 
part of a member of a Trades Union is not to be treated in 
law as a tort. To go further and try to prescribe methods for 
applying the voluntary association’s own rules as to ballot 
would be giving a gratuitous colour of prima facie legality to 
all actions done in accordance with the result of the ballot. 

I am unwilling to advocate a simple repeal of the “ peaceful 
persuasion ” clause of the Trades’ Disputes Act, because I 
etill think that combinations of employers and combinations 
of employed are alike inevitable and healthful, and that real 
peaceful persuasion is legitimate in either case. But if any 
Union or League of loyal citizene can contrive to give our 
judiciary and other administrators effectual assistance in 
preventing illegal acts being done under the name of peaceful 
persuasion, and in protecting those who peacefully resist 
persuasion to act contrary to their own convictions and 
interests, a programme for that purpose, short of an organiza- 
tion of strike-breakers provocative of civil war, should be 
favourably considered. 

The task should not be impossible, though it may require 
more drastic and courageous innovations than are contemplated 
by your correspondents. There is no demoniacal instinct to be 
displaced. The socalled extremists who advocate nationaliza- 
tion have so loudly proclaimed patriotic motives that, if the 
difficulty of economic State management could be got over, they 
could not resist the same dicipline in State-managed industries 
of national importance as is applied in the Post Office and 
Police services. Nor are these services managed “ extrava- 
gantly.” The advanced social reformers who propounded the 


“vight to work” Bill admitted a corresponding obligation 
to do the allotted work. There is surely opportunity for Unions 
or Leagues to intervene with a “Kultur” upheld by loyal 
citizens without the tyranny of a military or a Soviet oligarchy. 

It may be said that this is urging others to bring out a 
programme without giving them any help. But the proposed 





| 
Union or League does not seem to have gone any farther ag 
yet. I admit that I have little hope of the problem bein 
solved by anything short of nationalization of some cnential 
industries, and some such partial conscription or organization 
of labour as the workers themselves proposed in their “ right 
to work” Bill; and it requires some one of more influence 
insight, and vigour than I can command to work out, on then 
or any other lines, the solution of the problem.—I am, Sir, & 
Drumlamford, Ayrshire. Wuuum P. Beas. = 





THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP, 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I am much obliged to you for inserting my last letter on 
the above subject, and also for your comments thereon, with 
which I am entirely in accord, especially with your suggestion 
that some effort should be made to bring into line the several 
constitutional forces with a view to their active co-operation 
should occasion arise. Your reference also to the Frank-Pledge 
is a happy one, as it embodies in a single word the main object 
of the present movement, and thereby proving the continuity 
of our history. 

In times of stress and strain like the present our ordinary 
insular self-sufficiency is a danger—just as a sleeping watchdog 
would be, under similar circumstances, when his bark would 
be more effective than his bite—and it is the duty, therefore, of 
every citizen to see that his stable door is securely locked and 
guarded, lest his indolence and indifference should conduce to 
his own undoing. In this movement there is no idea of antago- 
nizing any particular class or interest, or interfering with any 
man’s views or legitimate objects so long as they are con- 
stitutionally expressed, but each member pledges himself to 
respect and protect the general interests of the citizens and the 
State, irrespective of class or creed or political opiniones, ag 
against all aggressors whether from without or within. 
Defence, not defiance is its watchword; duty to God, to King, 
and country is its motto; righteousness, justice, and goodwill 
are to be its guiding principles in all our relations with our 
fellow-men.—I am, Sir, &., Samve.t Crosses. 

26 Glengarry Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 22. 





AND THE OWNERS OF AGRICULTURAL 
LAND. 

(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Nationalization in relation to the future of agriculture 
is only a matter of public expediency. But no one competent 
to examine it favours it. Anxiety is centred on how to secure 
adequate capital for keeping the agricultural equipment of our 
land up to pre-war level and to increase land productiveness. 
I suppose no one will deny that capital in farming cannot be 
any more dissociated from credit than in other business; in 
fact, the two are, in business, only one thing in the end, and 
if credit collapses business must decay. I have seen 
nowhere any attempt at the true explanation of the present 
collapse in land values resulting in the panic with which land- 
owners are possessed. Landowners who are fleeing might do 
better by combining and putting their foot down at once. But 
some one must first point out the mischief spot. I will, with 
your permission, attempt to discover the snake in the grass, 
and will invoke, in support, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
in due course for the antidote. 

It was clearly the duty of Government to claim a large part 
of the excess profit from land due to the immense war-time 
profits of dairy (and presumably other) farming; but any 
regard for British farming interests as a whole would have 
reduced the special urgency taxation long ago, and thereby 
have avoided the reckless depreciation of the owner’s capital, 
which is manifest now from the fact that land is cheaper than 
it has been for years. It is said that at present prices the 
money probably does not do much more than cover the value of 
the buildings. It is easy to trace how the spoliation of the 
farming industry, our greatest and, in all senses, our most vital 
industry, has been, and is still being, furtively carried out by 
Government in a way that would not have been tolerated in 
any other. I speak with some authority, from the standpoint 
of dairy farming only, but assume the same principles to apply 
to the very different branch of the industry, agriculture proper. 

Before the war the landlord supplied the bulk of the capital 
in farming at a very cheap rate of interest, and the tenant a 
small amount of capital for which he is supposed to have 
obtained average commercial interest. It used to be said that 


TAXATION 


a dairy farmer’s capital in his farm was about £10 per acre. 
A landlord’s capital varied. Assume, however, £50 per acre for 
1913, bearing in mind that tenants received large reductions of 
rents estimated at several hundreds of millions towards the end 


of last century after years of bad trade, and that a substantial 
general increase of rents was probably well over-due in 1913, 
which would indicate increasing capital valve. The payments 
made out of land, as the chief capital in trade, are main!y for 
rent, tithe, land-tax, rates, tenant’s livelihood and his savings 
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and his Income Tax, Schedule B. Except for, I believe, about | Holy Communion a right-living Nonconformist are doing some- 
5 per cent., tenants pay their Income Tax under Schedule B, | thing which is legally indefensible.” One read with gladness 
and it is beside the point to cite the possibility of assessment | the reports of the Lambeth Conference on the question of Unity 
under Schedule D, which, however, should be made compulsory | and felt that indeed and at last a step forward towards that 
after a fair interval for considerable sized farms. When huge | much desired end had been taken. What, then, was one’s dis- 
profits had, for some time, been made owing to excessive prices | may on turning to a newspaper of the same date to read an 
by the farmers their assessments, Schedule B, were suddenly | indignant outburst from a member of the E.C.U. on the iniquity 
raised from that on one third to double the amount of the | of admitting to the Holy Communion two Nonconformists of 
rent, i.e., to six times the previous. Those who have had to | high Christian reputation and standing in Wales and Great 
do with increases of rent will know that this was made the | Britain generally on the occasion of the Consecration of the 
Archbishop of Wales! 

It seems almost incredible that good high thinking men, how- 
ever extreme their views, can honestly put the Church and man- 
made rules so far before its Founder and His teaching. Is this 
not mistaking the Scaffolding for the Building? Christ’s teach- 
ing is clear, Vide St. Mark, Chap. 9, “ John said, Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in Thy name; and we forbade him, 
because he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him 
not... for he that is not against us is on our part.” Surely 
it is against Christ’s teaching that those seeking Him should be 
sent empty away. 

I have heard Roman Catholics severely criticized for refusing 
admission to their Holy Communions, yet the same critics 
are horrified at what they call the “ enormity” of admitting 
Nonconformists to our celebrations, however high their 
standard and however zealous their Christianity. We are to 
forbid them because they follow not us on certain side issues 
of our profession. ‘“ But Jesus said, Forbid them not.” Nay, 
rather let us welcome all to that service who desire to present 
themselves and are not bound by our rules, and so, remember- 
ing chiefly the fundamentals whereon we do agree, help further 
to cement the true unity which all sincere Christians must all 


reason for tenants agreeing to increases which were quite 
trifling compared to the profits they had been reaping. 

The monstrous six-fold assessment has had no effect, of course, 
on the farmer who has flourished, and in a vast number of 
cases been able to buy out his landlord. Where he still remains 
tenant he finds his cattle, for which (unlike the landlord with 
his land) he has a free market, are worth two or three times 
their pre-war value. A calf worth three times the pre-war 
price is an indication of the rise in interest from a cow, with- 
out mention of capital accretion. At the same time public 
opinion, led by the farmers’ combination, having brought 
about the principle of offering the purchase of their farms to 
tenants, the tenants have acquired them in some cases on such 
easy terms that they have not been able to resist the attraction 
of a resale immediately. I know a recent case of such a resale 
at a profit, through sub-division, which must have been not far 
off 100 per cent. A very large profit from a sale of implements 
and other stock was obtained about the same time. 

The action of Government in levying an exorbitant Excess 
Profits Tax, through Schedule B Income Tax, on agriculture 
has not interfered with the tenant partner in the industry, 
who has seen an immense rise in the money value of all his 





stock, and has, through easy purchase, with or without resale, have at heart.—I am, Sir, &., | a Oe 
obtained a large subsidy in many cases. That action has, 
however, well-nigh ruined the landlords, whose trifling (To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ SpectaTor.’’} 


Sir,—In your excellent article on the Lambeth Conference in 
doubled (or more) outgoings for buildings, &c., and who, if | your issue of August 28th you say that between “ the Church of 
they had had efficient organization, would not have allowed Scotland and the United Free Church... re-union has not 
matters to drift to such a pass that they have to | yet been accomplished.” Is it not a fact that a scheme for 
sell land merely to keep buildings in repair. Mean- re-union has recently been approved by the assemblies of 
planting, &c., | both Churches and that only certain details remain to 


increases of rent, if any, are utterly insufficient to meet their 


while savings from rents for draining, 
have stopped, and new capital from the same source be settled?—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Gurney-Suirn. 
for expansion has long since dried up. Landowners Romanhurst, Bromley, Kent. 





must insist on the repeal of the exorbitant Excess Profits Tax, 





viz., the six-fold war assessment under Schedule B, and only THE BISHOP OF ZANZIBAR. 
agree to one which, after full examination of the past, present, [To tHe Epitog or THE “ SpecrarTor.’’] 

and future importance of agriculture mainly providing its own | Srr,—In your issue of July 3rd last is an interesting article on 
eapital for expansion, is found to be just. This examination | Tillotson—indeed, very interesting; but it is marred at its 


undoubtedly show the justification for a large increase in ; close by a very unpleasant reference to Dr. Frank Weston. In 


wil 
common justice to a man who is beloved and admired by 


the money valve of rents to bring the economic return to the 
landowner more on to the level of pre-war days without an | thousands, white and black, may I call your attention to the 
Bishop of Chelmsford’s noteworthy appreciation of Dr. 
ston? Speaking of the Lambeth Conference he says, in a 
“Of the unofficial members the one who 


increase of prices. 
Such a rise in rents was detinitely anticipated by Mr. Asquith ; W 
in explaining on his own behalf and that of Mr. Lloyd George, | letter to his dioce-y: 
in his Holborn luncheon speech, reported in the Times of June | of ail others impressed the Conference was the Bishop of 
25th, 1909, the nature of the increment value duty claimed by the | Zanzibar. As is well known, I differ most profoundly with 
many of the opinions which he holds, but no Bishop in the 
Conference impressed it more from a spiritual standpoint than 
the Bishop. His lofty tone, his abandonment of mere “ party ” 
even when maintaining his own position, &c., made the whole 
Conference feel that, however much it might differ from him on 
many points, they were listening to one who truly lived near 
his Lord.”—I am, Sir, &c., Tomas Oster. 
[We are sure that every word of the Bishop of Chelmsford’s 
eulogy is deserved by the Bishop of Zanzibar, who is well 
known to be a man of exceptional force, devotion, and sincerity. 
Nevertheless, the Bishop of Zanzibar seems to us to have 
about the recovery which is happily taking place in agriculture | acted narrowly, and in effect cruelly, when he denounced 
—which is due to improvement in prices, the enterprise and | Bishop Willis for celebrating the Holy Communion at Kikuyu 
ability, and a variety of other things which affect the industry | with a Nonconformist—in a remote district where places of 
of agriculture generally. No one has ever supposed that that | worship were few and far between. The Lambeth Conference 
would be a proper subject for increment duty.” displayed a different spirit, and we are glad indeed to think 
that the Bishop of Zanzibar took part in it.—Ep. Spectator.) 


Government from agricultural land. There can be no doubt 
that if, as the result of expert investigation, the unfair element 
in the excess profits taxation (through Schedule B) is eliminated 
it will be found possible ty raise rents, without affecting prices, 
nearer to their economic }:re-war level by means of the par- 
ticular increments which, from the very first, Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George explicitly declared must be immune from 
taxation. The whole passage concerning the agricultural 
duties should be read, but the {vilowing extract may be 
quoted :— 

“People spoke in the House of Commons the other night 





Those, therefore, who would attempt to justify this Excess 
Profits Tax—that it is of the nature of a justifiable increment —— 


value duty—are thus prevented in that plea.—I am, Sir, &c., THE BRAIN OF ANCIENT AND MODERN MAN. 
Torvs. {To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.”’) 











THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srz,—The article on the Lambeth Conference in the Spectator 
of August 28th has only just reached me, as I happened to be 
abroad where posts are somewhat delayed. If I am not too late 
in consequence, I should like to say what deep pleasure it gave 
ine to read it, and it must surely appeal to all who have the 


Pec Sir,—Permit me to correct an oversight in your article 
“Progress and Education” referring to the paper by me on 
“ Progress” which was published a month ago in Nature. 
You apparently hold (and you state that I also hold) that there 
bas been an increase in the size of the human brain since the 
days of the Neanderthal cave~lwellers. As a matter of fact, 
nan Kasy Chair, published u 





I cited in my book Science fro 
1910 (pp. 371 to 411), the authoritative measurements of th: 


welfare of our beloved Church at heart. What struck me vanial capacity of spe oih of the Cromagnon race 
especially was the clause—‘ The law recognizes no cause for nd of the much earlier Neanderthal race, which give the 

i ng the Holy Communion in the Church of England except | remarkable result that the brain was as large as that of the 
notorious evil living. Those clergymen who repel from thie verage modern European, and in the Neanderthal race wap 
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definitely of yet larger bulk. There has been no new discovery 
since 1910 tending to modify that result. May I also be per- 
mitted to refer to the chapters on “The Brain of Apes and 
ef Man” and on “ The Mind of Apes and of Man” in my 
book Diversions of a Naturalist (1915, Methuen) for a further 
exposition of facts and inferences in regard to size of brain, 
consciousness, memory, instinct, reason and educability (pp. 214 
and 262 to 274) >—I am, Sir, &c., E. Ray LANKeEster. 
44 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 








POETRY. 





INCUBUS. 


As.eep, amazed, with lolling head, 
Arms in supplication spread, 

Body shudders dumb with fear . . . 
There lifts the moon, but who am I 
Cloaked in shadow wavering by, 
Steoping, muttering at his ear? 
Bound is Body, foot and hand, 
Bound to lie at my command, 
Horror bolted to lie still 

While I sap what cense I will. 


Through the darkness here come I, 
Softly fold about the prey, 

Body, moaning, must obey, 

Must not question who or why, 
Must accept me, come what may, 
Dumbly must obey. 


When owls and cocks dispute the dawn 
Through the window I am drawn 
Streaming out, a foggy breath. 

Body wakens with a sigh 
From the spell that was half Death 
Smiles for freedom, blinks an eye 
At the sun-commanded sky, 
“ O morning scent and treetop song, 
Slow-rising smoke and nothing wrong.” 

Ropert GRAVES. 








NOTICE.—When ‘“‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein cxpressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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BOOKS. 
——— 
THE RISING TIDE OF COLOUR.* 
{First Nortce.] 

Many people will regard this book as highly dangerous and 
provocative. This verdict, though it might at first sight seem 
just, would be, we are convinced, short-sighted and unfair. When 
we say this wedo not mean that weagree with every word of the 
premises put forward by Mr. Stoddard or with all his conclusions ; 
for we do not. What we do feel, however, is that it is a book 
which gives with vigour, and yet with essential moderation, 
mest important and often most necessary warnings. Its plain, 
nay vehement, speaking is always sincere. In many cases 1t is 
amply justified. No man who is not a fool resents the warnings 
of a watch-dog. Those warnings are useful even if the dog is 
making too much noise over an approaching stranger or 
mistaking a mere tramp for an armed burglar. The dog’s 
business is not to be the final judge of the intentions of the 
passer-by or visitor, but to tell the inmates of the house that 
there is somebody about, that he may be a dangerous character, 
and they had better attend to the matter and judge for them- 
selves before it is too late. Of course a good watch-dog should 
not bark at a family friend or the postman or at some obviously 
irnocent and commonplace event. Still it is very much better 
to have too much warning than too little. Mr. Stoddard is 
one of the watch-dogs of white civilization, and we are grateful 
to him for performing his function so thoroughly. Even if he 
is more anxious and more pessimistic about the yellow man, 
the brown man and the black man, whom he sees advancing up 
the various approaches to the white man’s house than he need 
be, ke is doing good service. 

Unquestionably the situation in which the white world is 
placed at the present moment is one full of anxiety, and may 
become a very great peril unless we understand it fully and treat 
it seriously. To use that dangerous thing, a metaphor, the tide 
of colour is undoubtedly rising, and we have got to do one of 
three things. We can say, ‘“‘ We welcome the rising tide and are 
perfectly willing to let it flow over us or round us and shall enjoy 
the immersion.”” We can try to move out of its reach. Finally, 
we can counter-attack and build dykes and barriers against its 
advance. 

Mr. Stoddard, who is historically well equipped for his dis- 
cussion, gives us a very striking summary of the white man’s 
problem, and especially of that part which concerns the Nordic 
race, the race to which belongs the potent and inspiring element 
of the population of the United Kingdom, of the American 
Union, of Northern France and of a portion, though only a small 
portion, of the German Empire. The German language is of 
course Nordic, and so is a certain amount of the German culture, 
but the dominant part of the population, as of the culture, is 
not of Nordic origin or Nordic in spirit. Denmark, and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula are also, of course, largely Nordic, 
but the population of the rest of Europe is ethnologically Alpine 
and Mediterranean. This distinction is not in any way con- 
demnatory of the Alpine and Mediterranean elements in the 
white race, but undoubtedly the elements which will best lead 
in the resistance to the rising tide of colour are supplied by 
the Nordic races of Europe. For present purposes Europe, of 
course, includes Europe overseas,—i.c., the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and British South 
Africa, the Argentine and Chile. It seems at first strange to 
leave out so much of Spanish and Portuguese South America, 
but there the true white population is so small, that one cannot 
bring the whole of that vast continent into account without 
perplexing the problem. Though the Argentine has 4 
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large and growing proportion of white men, in Mexico, Brazil 
and in the northern and tropical portions of the continent there 
js a vast preponderance of indigenous Indian blood joined with 
that of the imported negroes. 

The most striking feature of Mr. Stoddard’s book is his insist- 
ence upon three things—first, on how nearly the white, or at any 
rate the Nordic, race, the race with the power of efficient resist- 
ance to the coloured invasion, was only 500 years ago nearly 
overwhelmed and driven into the sea. Considerably after 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the tide of coloured 
invasion in Europe was rising higher and higher, and it seemed 
as if there could be only one end. Tm 1453 the Turks took 
Constantinople and obliterated the last vestige of the Byzantine 
Empire. The great Russian plain was under the influence of 
Tartar invaders ; half Spain was still in the hands of the Moors. 
The brown man dominated the coasts of the Mediterranean ; and 
though in reality the tide had already reached its highest point, it 
looked as if the bulk of the white race was doomed. Even 
England and Scandinavia might be pushed off their cliffs into 
the sea. 

But this thrust towards the sea, though it looked like the end 
for the white men of the Nordic race, led in reality to the defeat 
of the coloured invaders. The salvation of the white man came 
by way of the sea. He took to the water, and in doing so dis- 
covered new lands. He peopled them with his own virile and 
adventurous stock, and in the truest sense of the phrase called a 
new world into existence to redress the balance of the old. But 
for the discoveries and activities of first the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, and then of the English and the Dutch, we should 
have been harried to death by the Turks, the Moors, and the 
Tartars. We should have been fighting a hopeless battle with 
our backs to the sea. Instead our ancestors gave their sails to 
the tempest and opened for themselves and for us a flank that 
could not be turned by our enemies. The blue water became 
their Labarum. In that sign they conquered and will conquer. 

In the seventy years which elapsed from the taking of Con- 
stantinople to the year 1520, the whole face of the world was 
changed. The Turkish Empire instead of advancing was begin- 
ning to shrink. Everywhere the Crescent was giving way to the 
Cross. In Spain new Christian provinces were emerging. In 
America were being laid the foundations of those great States 
which perhaps fifty years from hence will contain the bulk of the 
white population of the world. This resistance of the white man 
to the rising tide of colour Went on with increased strength for 
400 years. During these four hundred years the white popula- 
tion of the world not only increased vastly in number and pro- 
portion, but the political power of the white races was extended 
throughout the globe. When the Great War came owing to the 
aggressive treason of Germany, the white races either peopled or 
controlled the whole of the habitable parts of the world except 
China and Japan. No doubt in the greater part of this vast 
area there were not white settlements, but only white political 
control. Nevertheless, it seemed as if nothing would ever shake 
the power of the white man. 

How changed is the prospect! Mr. Stoddard points out, 
and we believe truly, that we are now faced, in our hour of 
weakness, with a rising tide of colour, with a definite move- 
ment half conscious and half instinctive against the white world- 
supremacy. Thatis the thesis of the book before us. The yellow, 
the brown, the black and the red races, chiefly because of the 
good government and security afforded by white control, have 
of late years vastly increased in numbers, in riches and in intelli- 
gence. Their relative progress since 1820 has been greater 
than ours. Now, while we are still panting from the strain of 
the Great War, the coloured races are not merely threatening 
white rule and demanding  self-determination, but are 
dreaming of, nay planning, the domination of areas now con- 
trolled and peopled by the white man. To make good this con- 
tention Mr. Stoddard shows that the coloured races are increasing 
much more rapidly than the whites; that all the coloured 
peoples entertain a dislike of white supremacy and will co-operate 
in an effort to get rid of that supremacy. This impulse is, in 
many cases, no doubt due to hatred of the whites. In others 
it is due to that pressure of population which so often in history 
has set loose the blind forces of racial animosity. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
want e’er I want,” is a cry sounding always in the ears of the 
hungry tribes. 

Mr. Stoddard’s book is too full of matter to bear compression. 
All we can do is to sketch its general outline. We must, how- 
ever, warn our readers that they must not suppose it a jingo 





work, a slogan of white supremacy, or again a thing of scare 
headlines such as the German Emperor used to employ when he 
talked about the Yellow Peril. Mr. Stoddard does not make 
any attempt to raise prejudice against the coloured races, though 
he is very strongly convinced that the white man and the 
coloured man cannot live together without all the best elements 
of the white race being destroyed. The lower physical, social, 
and political standards of the coloured races in a mixed com- 
munity inevitably bring the white man down to the coloured 
man’s level, and they do it in a curious way, or what seems 
a curious way till the matter is closely considered. The presence 
of the coloured races sterilizes the white races. In mixed com- 
munities progress in numbers belongs almost wholly to the 
coloured man. Only in unmixed communities does the white 
man breathe freely, do his best work, and improve the standard 
of living, thinking, and working. 





A HISTORY OF PERSIAN LITERATURE UNDER 

TARTAR DOMINION.* 
ProressoR Brownz, in producing this history of Persia and 
Persian literature from A.p. 1265to A.D. 1502, has performed 
a task the difficulties of which it is hard for any but specialiste 
to realize. His treatment of the subject is so direct and so 
clear that the general reader would never suspect that the 
ground traversed is mostly new ground, and that the sources 
both for the history and for the literature are for the most 
part contained in unpublished manuscripts. The period dealt 
with begins immediately after the terrible Mongol invasion 
under Hulagu, includes the conquests of the redoubtable 
Tamerlane, and ends with the appearance of the great Shah 
Ismail, the founder of the Safawi Dynasty, asthe saviour of 
his country. 

Of the invasion of the Mongols in the middle of the thirteenth 
century Professor Browne draws a vivid picture, and incident- 
ally calls attention to a curious detail which shows that the 
wild hordes which were let loose on the world by Chingiz Khan 
inspired a terror which effected even these islands. Mathew 
Prior, writing at St. Albans, recordsunder the year A.p. 1238 
(t.e., three years before the battle of Liegnitz) that for fear of 
the Mongols the fishermen of Gothland and Friesland dared 
not cross the North Sea to take part in the herring fishing at 
Yarmouth, and that consequently herrings were so cheap and 
abundant in England that year that forty or fifty were sold 
for a piece of silver, even at places far from the coast. 

That the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century, which 
included the sack of Baghdad and the overthrow of the 
Caliphate, brought about the destruction and permanent loss of 
amass of Islamic literature, both in Arabic and in Persian, there 
can beno doubt. The wonderis thatso much of this literature 
survived, seeing that copies of any but the most popular works 
must have been rare at the time, and that the most complete 
libraries were to be found in those very towns which were the 
main objects of the invader’s frightfulness. 

The volume befcre usdeals with the Persian literature pro- 
duced during the 150 years which followed the Mongol invasion, 
and is practically confined to history and poetry, for the other 
branches of literature continued to bewritten by Persians in 
Arabic. With the arrival of proselytising Moslem conquerors, 
Arabic immediately supplanted Persian as far as the written 
language was concerned, and thus during the seventh and 
eighth centuries, though modern Persian as we know it to-day, 
with its Arabic alphabet and its super-abundance of Arabic 
loan-words, was in process of development, the best intellects 
of Persia were employing Arabicas their literary medium just 
as European scholars made use of Latin in the Middle Ages. 
But thanks no doubt mainly to the reverence in which the 
text of the Koran was held, Arabic meant more to these Persian 
writers than Latin meant tothe schcolmen. For they founded 
schools of grammar and set upnew models of style and rhetoric 
in this, to them, foreign language; and from about a.p. 750 
onwards the history of Arabic literature is very largely a history 
of Persian literature. The Persians, indeed, exercised a very 
marked influence on Arabic prose and verse, and this may be 
readily understood when we remember that they were grafting 
on the language of the simple and unsophisticated Bedouin 
their heritage of an ancient and refined culture. 

With the establishment of the first jndependent Persian 
dynasties modern Persian came into its own as a written 
language, and remained henceforth the medium for poeta 
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throughout Persia, Turkestan and Northern India, even in the 
courts of rulers who were of Turkish origin like the Kings of 
Ghazni and the Mogul Emperors of Delhi. Such, indeed, was 
the popularity of Persian among the Ottoman Turks that they 
continued to employ this language while they were at war 
with the Persians. 

Professor Browne points out that it has always been the 
case in Persia at any rate that the existence of numerous little 
courts, each anxious to rival and excel the others, has been 
favourable to the development of poetical talent, since the poet 
who failed to win appreciation from one royal patron could 
easily seek out another who might be more willing to recognize 
his gifts. On the other hand, history was more likely to receive 
encouragement at the hands of great kings who held sway 
over many countries. The 150 years with whichthe present 
volume deals shows us two periods of great central dynasties 
—the one founded by Hulagu, the other by Tamerlane, which 
were productive of great histories, and an intervening period of 
petty dynasties occupying some twenty years, which saw the 
rise of a galaxy of poetic talent in which “‘ Hafiz is merely the 
brightest of many brilliant stars.” 

The period of Mongol ascendancy—i.e., from 1265to 1337— 
was chiefly remarkable for its historical writers; and the 
Mongols, in spite of their ruthless destruction of mosques and 
libraries, were especially anxious that their fastes et gestes 
should be fully and accurately recorded. We find this same 
trait among their ancestors long before they left the steppes 
of Central Asia. The discovery of the runic Turkish inscrip- 
tions in the Orkhon and Yenissei rivers, and the citation by 
Rashid ud Din, the great historian of the Mongols, of many 
Vighur chronicles, utilized by him but presumably now lost 
for ever, point tothe same tendency. Thetwo greatest histories 
of this period, the Jahan-Gusha and the Jami-ut-Tawarikh, 
are fully described by Professor Browne, and no less interesting 
are his accounts of their authors, who were both most remark- 
able men. Among the many important histories discussed in 
this volume are such well-known works as the Life of Tamerlane, 
long familiar to Europeans in the translation of Petisde la 
Croix, and the famous Memoirs of the Emperor Babur. 

Of the numerous poets discussed about twenty belong to 
the first rank, and two—namely, Hafiz and Jami—stand out 
pre-eminently. Professor Browne only mentions one or two of 
the Indian poets who wrote in Persian, having decided on 
principle to exclude these writers from his work. He maintains 
that the poems of these men, who flourished in large numbers 
at the various Mohammedan Courts of India, have not the 
real Persian flavour, and he sees no more justification for includ- 
ing them in a Literary History of Persia than there is for includ- 
ing American authors in a Literary History of England. 

He devotes nearly fifty pages to Hafiz of Shiraz, whose place 
in the hearts of his own people and among the poets of Persia 
is unique. No finer account of this great lyricist has appeared 
in any European language; and in addition to a very full bio. 
graphy of the poet, and many extracts from his poems, there 
is a section dealing with the numerous English translations 
which have been published, notably those of Sir William Jones, 
Hermann Bicknell, Walter Leaf, and Miss Gertrude Bell, 
Among these translators Professor Browne gives the place of 
honour to Miss Bell. Her renderings, he says, are true poetry 
of a very high order, and perhaps with the single exception of 
FitzGorald’s “ Omar” are “ probably the finest and most truly 
poetical renderings of any Persian poet ever produced in the 
English language.” Next in importance to Hafiz stands Jami, 
one of the most remarkable geniuses whom Persia every pro- 
duced. He was at once a great poet, a great scholar and a great 
mystic. The quantity of work he produced is no less astounding 
than its quality. The lowest computation credits him with 
no fewer than forty-six separate works which, apart from a vast 
amount of lyrical and narrative poetry, include Koranic exegesis, 
theology, lives of the Saints and Arabic grammar among the 
many subjects dealt with. Jami died in 1492, and by many 
he has been regarded as the last great classical poet of Persia : 
with this Professor Browne evidently does not agree; and though 
he concludes the present volume with his account of this 
versatile genius, he promises to tell us more about Jami’s lyric 
poetry in his next volume, which we are glad to note is promised 
us. 

The whole of Hafiz and much of Jami are accessible in English 
to readers unacquainted with Persian, but few of the other 
pocts mentioned in this volume have attracted the attention 





of translators. When so much depends on rhetorical con. 
vention and the play on words, translation is a somewhat 
thankless task. The quatrain which is designed to convey 
philosophy in a nutshell, and by its very brevity of form does 
not admit of far-fetched similes, offers the best chances of 
success. The historical epic, like Firdausi’s Shah Na’mah 
lends itself indeed to translation, but is wearisome to English 
readers. The romantic epic is too full of Oriental conceits, while 
the lyric, the most popular of poetic forms in Persia, is seldom 
intelligible without foot-notes. Space will not allow us to refer 
to these unfamiliar writers ; but we may be allowed to mention 
one in particular who occupiesa place alone among his contempor. 
aries. This is Ubayd-i-Zakani, who excelled as a satirist and 
humorous poet. His works are unfortunately marred by a 
coarseness which renders many of his witty sayings unsuitable 
for translation. They are, indeed, regarded with disapproval 
or disgust by all respectable Persians at the present day. He 
was, however, like Rabelais, not only a great humorist, but 
also a deep thinker and a zealous social reformer. Voltaire’s 
description of Rabelais as “un philosophe ivre qui n’a écrit 
que dans le temps de son ivresse” might well be applied to 
Ubayd of Zakan. Among his works are included The Lthics 
of Aristocracy, a bitter satire on the morals of his times 
Herein he treats of the cardinal virtues recognized by writer. 
in ethics, and after first defining the generally accepted view 
of these virtues, he proceeds to show what they really mean 
in practice. He says, for example, that courage is not really 
a virtue, but a very dangerous and harmful quality; that 
justice is tantamount to despotism, and so forth. He also wrote 
a@ short tract called Definitions which, though it has a 
hundred counterparts in European literature, is curious as 
coming from a Persian writer in the fourteenth century. ‘The 
following are characteristic specimens: The world is that 
place wherein no creature can enjoy peace; the wise man is 
he who does not concern himself with the world and its inhabit- 
ants; the perfect man is he who is not affected by grief or 
gladness; the man of learning is he who has not enough sense 
to earn his own livelihood. He also wrote a collection of short 
stories in Arabic and Persian called the Joyous 7'reatise, which 
contains many good stories, some of which remind one of the 
traditional tales of the wise men of Gotham—the town of 
Qazwin being the Persian counterpart of the Nottingham 
village. We may be allowed to quote one or two of thespecimens 
translated by Professor Browne: ~“‘ A certain man claimed to 
be God. He was brought before the Caliph, who said to him, 
‘Last year someone claimed to be a prophet, and he was put 
to death.’ ‘It was well done,’ replied the man, ‘ for I did not 
send him.’”” ‘The son of a certain Qazwini fell into a well. 
‘O, my dear boy,’ he exclaimed, ‘don’t move from where you 
are until I go and fetch a rope and pull you out’!” Finally, 
as a specimen of Ubayd’s poetry and of Professor Browne's 
happy gift of verse translations we may quote the following 
lines :— 
“ Something at least from my small property 

Was wont to reach me in the days gone by, 

And when friends came to cheer my loneliness 

A crust of bread they found, a dish of cress, 

And sometimes wine withal, when some new flame 

Or some old crony me to visit came. 

But now alas! all that I reckoned on, 

Solid or liquid, from my table’s gone, 

And only I am left, nor would remain 

If my removal were another’s gain !”’ 

We must not omit to mention, in conclusion, that the present 
volume, unlike its predecessors, gives us the Persian originals 
as well as the translations of the examples selected from each 
poet. The value of the book is thereby enormously enhanced, for 
Professor Browne provides not only a charming anthology of 
Persian verse, much of which has hitherto been accessible only 
in rare manuscript copies, but at the same time a series of 
texts with translations which will furnish the best possible 
introduction to the study of Persian poetry in the original; 
and the publication of this volume will place all students of 
this beautiful language under a deep obligation. 





THE NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES.* 
Everypopy who is looking for a lucid and readable exposition 
of the case against nationalization should read this essay. It is 


fair, it is humane in spirit—for Lord Emmott is a genuine friend 
of the manual worker—and it is charged with common sense 
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from beginning to end. Lord Emmott writes as a truly liberal- 
minded man when he says that the result of the nationalization 
of all our industries would be an abnegation of freedom. Every- 
one’s work from the cradle to the grave would be marked out 
for him by the bureaucrats. Conscription of labour would 
probably be one of the first resulte, as the experience of Russia 
plainly suggests. A State which owned and controlled all 
jndustries would soon be driven to exert pressure on the indi- 
vidual because it would find its capital running short. Capital 
is the result of saving, and whoever heard of a democratic State 
exercising the virtue of thrift so carefully as it can be and is 
exercised by individuals ? Lord Emmott is in fact a firm and 
frank believer in the system which, with all its acknowledged 
social faults—never acknowledged more freely by all classes 
than to-day—developed the industries of Great Britain in the 
nineteenth century and turned her into the greatest industrial 
community in the world. As Lord Emmott says, it seems to be 
forgotten nowadays, or at all events is conveniently ignored by 
Socialists, that in the last century a succession of poor men 
raised themselves to affluence and positions of importance by 
their own ability and energy. If they personally made great 
profits, the profits were the reward of their ability ; and that 
reward was not an unfructifying monopoly, but was the token 
and proof of benefits which had been conferred upon the whole 
country. It was to the inventors and captains of industry with 
their imagination, their mental resources, their faculty for 
organization and their courage, that the commercial and 
industrial progress of the country was chiefly due. What an 
incompetent thinker, indeed what a fool, a man must be to 
point to an employer who has created a new industry that 
requires the labour of thousands of well-paid workers and say 
that that employer is “exploiting” thousands of “‘ wage slaves”! 

If nationalization would be an almost certain failure in our 
home industries, it would be even worse for our export trade, 
The advocates of nationalization concern themselves chiefly 
with home trade; they have never contended that it would be 
an advantage for our export trade, and yet it is in this trade 
that competition is must keen and that comparisons with the 
products of others are most fatal. The orthodox nationalizer 
much prefers that his nostrum should be considered entirely on 
domestic grounds where no comparisons can be instituted. 
After reminding his readers of this fatal defect in nationalization, 
that it is not suited to export trade, although this country 
depends more than any other on its dealings with the outside 
world, Lord Emmott goes on to discuss the demorali«ing effect 
that nationalization would have on political life. It would be 
inevitable that State wages should become the crucial point at 
elections. Electors would forget the enormous responsibilities 
resting upon Britain as tle centre of a great Empire. There 
would be a deadly narrowing of political perspective. Everyone 
knows that the dockyard constituencies to-day are constituen- 
cies in which the electors try to return a candidate who will 
pledge himself as nearly as possible without reserve to the 
material demands of the workers. Under nationalization 
Great Britain would become one huge “ dockyard constituency.” 
Another objection which Lord Emmott raises to nationalization 
is that the amount required to expropriate the owners of land, 
buildings, railways and coal-mines, even at pre-war values, is 
approximately £7,000,000,000. “The light-hearted manner in 
which advocates of nationalization suggest that such a trans- 
action is a mere exchange of bits of paper shows how little they 
understand the issues involved.” 

Lord Emmott imagines the conditions under which nationaliza- 
tion would come if it were ever accepted by the country :— 

“The nationalization of a whole industry by law and the 
expropriation of the present owners on terms laid down by 
larliament are an entirely different matter. The change would 
be made under political pressure exercised by people not masters 
of business-craft, and after a bitter political struggle. The 
question whether the industry was of a size lending itself to 
cconomic working under one control would go by the board. 
The most capable managers of the largest firms in the industry 
would probably not take service under the State, as they are 
precisely the people most opposed to Government management 
oi business. In contrast with the privately made amalgama- 
tions already described, in which the promoters staked their 
jinancial future on the success of the enterprise, there would be a 
new set of men under the State who had no financial stake in the 
success of the newly socialized industry. They would be under 
®, Minister whose major interest would be political and his capacity 
ior management unknown, and the Minister would be advised 
by Civil Servants.” 


The truth is, that those who promise benefits from nationalization 





| an Industrial Ministry would unceasingly 





have had no practical experience in the management of 
great business undertakings. Any theorist—and Mr. Sidney 
Webb is very fond of doing it—can take a sheet of paper and 
write down the profits which will accrue on the basis of borrowing 
money at low rates of interest on State security and of 
effecting economies by the elimination of competition. Profits 
gained in this way were freely promised when the State took 
over the Post Office and the Telephones. They were promised 
again in every instance when a municipality took over tramways 
and water supplies. But in the vast majority of cases, and in 
every important case, the theorists turned out to be wrong- 
No one would deny that there have been municipal successes, 
but, as Lord Emmott points out, the municipalization of loca! 
monopolies has been carried out under the control of men imbued 
with the spirit of private enterprise, men who brought with 
them practical knowledge gained in their own private businesses. 
Even in the larger provincial towns monopolies are of a reason- 
able and manageable size, and this fact alone differentiates 
municipal enterprise from nationalized industry. 

Under the nationalization of industries, the Minister of each 
Department, unless politicians suddenly become totally different 
from what they have always been, would be guided by political 
motives. Moreover, a Minister can be, and to a large extent 
must be, run by his Civil Servants. What sort of Civil Servants 
would manage our nationalized industries? Lord Emmott is 
particularly interesting on this point, which is indeed crucial :— 

“To make a success of the nationalization of industry, the 

aim should be to devise a scheme under which natural leaders 
would rise to positions of control, as they have done by a process 
of competitive selection under the régime of private enterprise. 
The qualities that make the great industrial leader and business 
man are something of a mystery. They are not easy to define, 
and the nearer one comes to a definition, the more improbable 
does it seem that these qualities could be discovered under any 
other system than the process of competitive natural selection, 
which is an essential part of the system of private enterprise. 
My own conviction, after a good dea! of study and reflection, is 
that the particular qualities needed are inborn, and that they 
cannot be produced in their higher forms by any system of State- 
made training.” 
The present type of Civil Servant would not be wanted in the 
Industrial Ministries. He would not be the man for the job. 
Even if men of the greatest natural aptitude were selected to 
staff the new Ministries, they would not have scope under the 
rigid rules inseparable from Government control to get the 
particular experience and develop the confidence which are 
indispensable to successful competition. The Civil Servant of 
be considering, 
not how he could make a profitable contract, but how his pro- 
posal would look from a political point of view, and how his 
chief could answer questions on the subject in the House of 
Commons. What millstones our industrial organizers would 
have to wear round their necks! They would certainly drown, 
And the country would drown with them. 

We have no space to refer to Lord Emmott’s examination of 
Mr. Frank Hodges’ unreal arguments about the nationalization 
of the mines. It is extremely well worth reading. Lord 
Emmott would have been justified in making his treatise entirely 
destructive in dealing with schemes so well calculated to destroy 
the national prosperity, but he has been wise to end on a con- 
structive note. He wants to see the manual workers in all 
industries sharing in the profits and also sharing in the control. 
There is certainly no more promising proposal than that the 
workers should have a direct interest in the prosperity of their 
factory. The minimum wage has come to stay; and as it has 
many obvious disadvantages, for goodness’ sake let the nation 
get out of it all its possible advantages. One of the obvious 
advantages is that the old objection to profit-sharing—that the 
worker would be called upon to pay for the losses on trade out 
of his wages—finally disappears. 





THROUGH BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA.* 

Tue Soviet form of government “does not work in Russia.’ 
This is the opinion, not of any “ bourgeois” or capitalist, but 
of Mrs. Snowden, the well-known Socialist, who accompanied 
the “‘delegation chosen by the executive committee of the 
Labour Party and of the Trades Union Congress” which went 
to Russia in May last. Mrs. Snowden’s account of her six weeks’ 
tour under Bolshevik guidance is well worth reading, because 
it is honest and lucid. As a Socialist, she feels bound to indulge 
"© Through Bolshevik Russia. By Mrs. Philip Suowden, London: Casvll- 
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fn partisan rhetoric at intervals, but she sets down the facts 
which came under her notice, whether they are unfavourable 
to the Socialist case or not. THe hasty Socialist reader may 
be pleased with her tirades against the Allies in connexion 
with the “ blockade,” which has long ceased, or with her vagre 
praise of the good intentions of some Bolsheviks. But her 
own account of what she saw confirms all that unbiased wit- 
nesses have said of the Bolshevik tyranny. ‘ There is not an 
ounce of democratic control in the politics of Russia.” The 
peasant has only one vote to the townsman’s five. Women 
are equal to men in theory, but an illiterate man may be clected 
to a Soviet, whereas an illiterate woman is ineligible. The 
elections are not free, but are controlled by the despots. The 
elected councils, which nominally possess great power, merely 
record the decisions of the self-appointed Commissariecs, 
seventeen in number, whose decrees have the force of law. 
The trade unions and the co-operative societies are mere depart- 
ments, carrying out the orders of the Commissaries. There 
is “complete conscription of labour.” ‘ Late-coming and 
dilatory behaviour ’—what we know as “ ca’ canny ’—“ are 
punished heavily.” In theory, men need not join trade unions ; 
but as only trade unionists get boots and clothing and theatre- 
tickets free, the membership of the unions has grown rapidly. 
Similarly, no one outside a co-operative society can get bread, 
except at the modest price of 400 roubles for a pound of black 
bread or 1,000 roubles for a pound of white bread. The 
‘* workers” do not control the factories, but are subject to the 
expert managers. An old Communist told the author that he 
disliked Lenin’s rule “ chiefly because it is not carrying out 
Socialism,” but is “an autocracy with a fresh group of auto- 
crats.”” The credulous Socialists who applaud it as a new 
experiment ignore the fact that it is merely the old despotism 
in another guise. 

Mrs. Snowden was struck by the “large number of Jews 
who occupy positions of trust and influence in the revolutionary 
administration.” She was told that only two of the seventeen 
Commissaries were Jews, but that “‘ very considerable numbers 
indeed” were employed in the administration and in the 
* Extraordinary Commission ” which directs the ‘ Red Terror.” 
She remarks that “the membership and activity of large 
numbers of Jews is a feature of continental Socialist societies.” 
While regretting the anti-Semitic movement, she points out 
that Jews are very numerous in the towns of Central Europe 
and Russia, that they are, “generally speaking, the best-educated 
part of the population,” and that the Jew, having a hard, 
logical and dogmatic mind, likes to carry out his theories at 
all costs, ‘Having no country of his own, where he does 
not love the country of his adoption, he is more than usually 
international in his view-point and regards race before nation, 
and both less than his theory of mankind.” A prominent 
Russian Jew to whom she complained of the lack of freedom 
under the Bolsheviks replied :— 

“But the Russian people are like children. They are not 
educated, They know nothing. They have been accustomed 
for centuries to slavery and dictation. Would you have us 
allow them to destroy themselves by their own incapacity 
and inexperience ? Would you give a vote to each of these 
millions of ignorant peasants? It would be like putting ao 
knife into the hands of a baby.” 

Mrs. Snowden remarks that a similar argument was used 
against women’s suffrage. She says that some Jews, in con- 
versation with her, condemned the Bolsheviks. But it is easy 
to see why the Poles and the Rumanians, for example, are 
inclined to regard Jew and Bolshevik as synonymous terms, 
or the Jews, it must be remembered, do not form a tenth 
part of the population of Russia, although they have so much 
to do with the revolution. Mrs. Snowden inquired into the 
Terror. The Vice-President of the ‘“ Extraordinary Commis- 
sion’ assured her that it was not true that ten thousand people 
had been shot without trial. ‘Only eight thousand five 
hundred were shot and not without trial.” But she was told 
by more truthful witnesses that the number of victims was 
far greater, and that the “Commission” did what it pleased. 
One batch of two hundred and forty-one anarchists had been 
shot in Petrograd; many “ conscientious objectors”’ had met 
the same fate. Mrs. Snowden declares vaguely that the “‘ White 
Terror’ was worse; but she evidently feels that this is no 
excuse, inasmuch as Admiral Koltchak’s troops had been 
infuriated by the outrages perpetrated on their families and 
friends. She saw M. Vladimir Tchertkoff, a friend of Tolstoy, 


‘ 


who is well known in England, and was told by him that the 





. . . a 
restrictions on liberty were “ more and worse than under th 
Tsars.” Even Miss Emma Goldman, the notorious American 


Anarchist, who was expelled from the United States, is “ co 
tainly not happy where she is” in Bolshevik Russia, Mrs 
Snowden assures us that class distinctions stil] persist in Rusia, 
“I have never seen servants anywhere treated with less cn 
Sideration.” “‘ Drivers were left sitting on their cars for inter. 
minable hours. I never saw any of them thanked ) 
Russian in the place.” 

Mrs. Snowden commends the educational zeal of the Bol. 
sheviks. But she soon found that their paper programmes 
were not carried out. Education is compulsory, but sho 
noticed “innumerable” children playing in the streets duri#g 
school-hours. She was told, of course, that this, too, was due 
to the Allied “blockade”—a stock excuse for every fault 
committed by the Bolsheviks. She found, too, that the Bol. 
sheviks were not so much concerned with educating the children 
as with propagating Bolshevism in the youthful mind. Like 
Mr. Tom Anderson of the Red Dawa, they seek to inoculate 
the poor children with their horrible theories and so pervert 
a whole generation. Thus, “the use of the word God is for. 
bidden to the teachers,” and images of Marx and Lenin replace 
the sacred icons in the schools. Fortunately, the Bolsheviks 
have not dared to close the churches, nor have they been able 
to set up schools in many of the villages. We need not fear 
that the gospel of murder and covetousness will prevail over 
the Gospel of Christ. The Bolsheviks evidently tried to impress 
Mrs. Snowden and her unmilitary companions with the might 
of their new army. After the ignominious collapse of Trotsky’s 
Polish offensive, Mrs. Snowden’s references to the “ magnificent 
army” must provoke a smile. It is indeed ‘a very different 
army from the ragged, ignorant, ill-equipped forces of the 
Tsar,” which, though far less efficient than the Allies supposed, 
had discipline and traditions. The author thinks that tho 
war-party in Moscow is in the minority, but she evidently 
fears that it may prevail and continuo the war “ until Poland 
consents to reform her Government on Bolshevik lines.” Is 
this the “ self-determination’’ which Mrs. Snowden’s friends 
in the “ Council of Action”? wish Poland to be content with ? 
Mrs. Snowden commends the despots for their “ elasticity” 
in recognizing their mistakes and changing their tactics. 
“Elasticity” is an ingenious word to conceal the reversion 
from theoretical Communism to sheer despotism of the old 
Russian type. We agree with the author in thinking that 
Russia’s internal affairs are her own business. But the trouble 
is that Bolshevik Russia is determined to interfere in our 
internal affairs. Until the Bolsheviks cease from encouraging 
sedition in Allied countries the Allies cannot begin to enter 
into normal relations with them. 


Y any 





THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.* 

Mr. Mora@an, an American historian, offers a new reading of the 
character of Queen Anne, as the result of a good deal of research 
in the private papers which have been made accessible in our 
day. The accepted view of Queen Anne as an amiable nonentity 
who did by turns whatever the Duchess of Marlborough or Mrs. 
Masham told her to do is entertaining, but it does not explain 
all the facts. Swift, for example, said that the Duchess’s 
influence with the Queen was limited. The Duchess herself 
said so, by way of explaining her inability to satisfy all the 
office-seekers who crowded upon her. Archdeacon Coxe, whose 
life of Marlborough, though a century old, is still without a 
rival, thought that the Duchess had been wrongly credited with 
great political power. Mr. Morgan examines some special 
cases in detail and shows that from the early days of the reign 
the Duchess found it difficult, and often impossible, to make her 
political views prevail with her Queen and friend. Four days 
after opening her first Parliament, ‘‘ Mrs. Morley,” as the Queen 
called herself in their familiar letters, told ‘* Mrs. Freeman” 
(the Duchess) that she could not help “ being extremely con- 
cerned you are so partial to the Whigs,” and that Mrs, 'reeman 
was “ mightily mistaken ” in her idea of a true Whig. ‘The two 
women could never agree upon this fundamenta! question, and 
whenever Mrs. Freeman wanted a Whig appointed Mrs. Morley 
offered a stubborn opposition. The Duchess tried hard to push 
her Whig son-in-law, Sunderland, into office as Secretary of 
State, but the Queen resisted her for a whole year and yielded 
only to the importunities of Godolphin, the Lord Treasurer, and of 
S English Potitical Parties and Leaders during the Reign of Queen Anne, 1702+ 
1710. By W. T. Morgan. London: H, Milford. [12s. net.] 
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Marlborough, fresh from his victory at Ramillies. The Duchess 
did not secure the dukedom for her husband. On the contrary, 
she urged him to refuse the honour and was overborne only by 
the entreaties of the Queen, Godolphin, and the Dutch Pension- 
ary, Heinsius. She had no influence over the Queen’s ecclesiasti- 
cal appointments and could not prevent Tory bishops from being 
chosen. Nor could she persuade the Queen to get rid of Harley, 
whom she distrusted. Clearly, then, Queen Anne was very far 
from being the tool of the imperious Duchess, even before Mrs. 
Masham had worked her way into the Queen’s favour. 

As the citizen of a country which still has a strong executive, 
Jargely independent of Parliamentary control, Mr. Morgan is 
perhaps less inclined than British historians to antedate the 
supremacy of Parliament. It is well known that Queen Anne 
was the last British sovereign to veto a Bill that had passed both 
Houses—the Scottish Militia Bill of 1707—and Mr. Morgan 
would regard that action as typical of her firm intention to 
maintain her prerogative, even against her most eminent advisers. 
On this theory it is certainly easier to understand how Marl- 
borough, Godolphin and Harley, the “ triumvirate,” virtually 
formed a government above party for four years, despite the 
violent opposition of the Jacobite Tories or “* Highfliers”’ on the 
one side and of the Whig “‘ Junto” of five peers on the other. 
There was, in the House of Commons, a large party of “ Queen’s 
friends,’ corresponding to the “King’s friends” of whom 
George the Third made great use in his own struggle with the 
Whigs, and it was Harley’s task to keep this Court faction 
organized and prepared, though personally 
unpopular because of his reputed meanness, was respected as the 
greatest soldier of his age and trusted by the Whig war-party. 
But even he could not impose his will on the Queen. She 
regarded him as an old friend, but she would not follow him 
blindly in politics and appoint Whigs because he found it neces- 
sary to conciliate the party which supported his schemes for 
crushing Louis the Fourteenth. Godolphin, another old friend, 
was still less able to get his own way. Queen Anne was content 
with a non-party Government, so long as she was not asked to 
admit Whigs to office. She would perhaps have adhered to the 
Tories if the Jacobite section of them had not shown an amazing 
want of tact in emphasizing her half-brother the Pretender’s 
claims to her own throne. Breaking with the “ Highfliers ” 
and her uncle Rochester, Anne sought to maintain a Ministry of 
moderate Tories and others. She created four Tory peers as 
against one Whig. She appointed as Bishops divines to whom 
Marlborough and Godolphin objected most strenuously. She 
would not have her husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
criticized in Parliament for the failings of his Admiralty adminis- 
tration, She expected her Ministers to vote as she thought best ; 
for example, on the Occasional Conformity Bill against Dissen- 
ters, Marlborough and Godolphin found it expedient to vote for a 
measure of which they disapproved, lest the Queen should 
protest. If we assume that Queen Anne had a mind and a will 
of her own, the sequence of events, and especially the puzzling 
Ministerial changes, become explicable :— 


Marlborough, 


“Throughout the long list of statesmen, not one had offended 

her who did not live to repent of his actions. While Anne never 
forgot a favour, she as zealously remembered her injuries, and 
never failed to wreak vengeance on the offenders. And, curiously 
enough, it wes net until she had punished all her enemies and 
rewarded all her friends that ‘Good Queen Anne’ was gathered 
to her fathers,” 
When the Whigs gave her an opening in 1710 by impeaching the 
High Church parson, Sacheverell, who had attacked them in a 
sermon, the Queen was quick to take revenge upon the party 
which she detested. 

The reign is important, as Mr. Morgan says, because it marks a 
slow -transition from the ruling kingship to the constitutional 
monarchy. ‘The “ Glorious Revolution” had not changed the 
method of government so much as is sometimes thought. William 
of Orange clung to the old ways. But Queen Anne, though she 
took an active part in affairs and attended Cabinet Councils and 
the more notable debates in the House of Lords, was responsible 
for making the idea of a “ first minister” familiar. Godolphin 
was her first minister up to 1710, and Harley for the rest of the 
reign. Godolphin had no Parliamentary majority on which 
he could rely. Harley, on the other hand, could count on a 
Tory House of Commons as well as on the Queen’s support. Mr. 
Morgan does well to bring out the special value of Harley as an 
old Parliamentary hand. He was Speaker at the outset of the 
reign, and when he was appointed Secretary of State in 1704 
he retained the Speakership for a year, combining two offices in a 





way that would now seem impossible because the Governmert 
needed his firm and dexterous hand in the Commons. Harley 
was the first to show how a political party could be built up ana 
disciplined. He had a real genius fer the controlling of a party 
machine, and through his agents, the most famous of whom was 
Defoe, he kept in touch with the currents of opinion up and down 
the country. It was his misfortune and not his fault that the 
Tory party was driven into the cold shades of opposition at the 
accession of the Elector of Hanover and had to remain there for 
sixty years until it was thoroughly purged of Jacobitism. But 
he had shown the triumphant Whigs, like Walpole, what could 
be done with a party, and they profited by the lesson. If 
George the First had been an Englishman, it is conceivable that 
the transition to constitutional monarchy would have been 
delayed still further, and George the Third’s attempt to check and 
reverse the process of development might then have met with less 
resistance. However, Mr. Morgan’s able essay proves that the 
Hanoverian succession, rather than the Revolution of 1688, 
involved an abrupt change in the relations between the Crown 
and Parliament. The book is extremely interesting, too, for its 
sketches of the leading politicians, as illustrated from their 
correspondence. Times have changed since Anne could assign, 
as her reason for dismissing her faithful Harley, his habit of 
coming drunk to the Cabinet Council. Mr. Morgan would have 
added to the value of his numerous citations from unpublished 
papers if he had dated them. It is sometimes difficult to follow 
his argument for lack of the dates of the letters to which he refers, 





THREE PLAYS.* 
Tue Abbey Theatre has always had at Jeast one merit. It has 
been a fount whence have welled a1 enormous number both of 
plays and productions, 
“How pleasant to know Mr. Lear, 
Who has written such masses of stuff!” 

That is a sound sentiment. This quality of productiveness is 
not one to be despised. As Dr. Johnson with his common 
sense remarks somewhere, it is impossible not to rank 
poets or writers to some extent by their output. The man who, 
like Gray, wrote half a dozen poems of great merit does nog 
and cannot stand on the same footing as Milton. The twelve 
books of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” tower his head. That 
there comes a point of inefficiency in which large production 
is a definite evil is of course true, but it cannot be said that 
this is true of the Abbey Theatre or even of Lady Gregory’s 
personal work. Anyhow, her new play called J'he Dragon, 
which is a fairy tale, is a pleasant enough entertainment for 
children; it is amusing, imaginative, and exciting. The 
Queen, who is a food faddist and manages always to be in 
trouble about the Palace servants, is undoubtedly an anachro- 
She is not to be distinguished from the ‘‘ female imper- 
sonator’s” rendering of the “Panto” part of Mrs. Hallibut. 
But apart from that, it is a good, sound, magic story. Tho 
Princess 1s not too insipid, the Prince is a man of his hands, and 
there is a capital fight with the Dragon. One would imaging 
that when it was played a good many of the speeches would have 
to be shortened ; but there is no doubt that the particular form 
of phraseology fashionable at the Abbey Theatre is extremely 
well adapted to use in fairy tales. It would be very pleasant 
if some day a London manager would give us T'he Dragon as a 
Christmas play. 

Mr. Bryan Cooper’s book? contains four or five plays which 
are quite amusing, though they do not strike one as particularly 
actable. Perhaps the best of them is 7'he Chief Secretary, a 
statement of ideals. Comrade Thompson is also quite good. 

The third of the series of Plays for a People’s Theatre,® of 
which the first was Mr. H. D. Lawrence’s J'ouch and Go, is called 
The Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, and is by Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe. Of the sixteen or seventeen characters in it eight are 
kings and queens, a fact which it cannot be denied is per se 
rather exhilarating. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe calls it a morality, but 
this is rather a misleading title, for I believe a morality is a 
play in which the characters are personifications of abstract 
qualities. But Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s kings and queens are very 
much alive, and though my knowledge of such august personages 
is limited, I should say that their portraits were only a little of 
caricatures. If it is not a morality it at least has a moral, which 
is that kings and queens are mediocrities, no worse or no better 


above 


nism. 


* (1) The Dragon. By Lady Gregory. London: Putnam. [3s. 6d. net.}—— 
(2) The Collar of Gold. By Bryan Cooper. London: Allan. [53. net.|—-—— 
(3) Plays for a People’s Theatre—llI1. By Hamilton Fyic. London: Daniel, 
[38. 6d, net.) 
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than other people; that expert statesmen and soldiers are to a 
certain extent efficient automata and do what they have been 
brought up to do; and that the Sovereign People do not invariably 
act as those who wear sandals and long hair, eat “* unfired food ” 
and drink cocoa would like us to believe. Perhaps the reader’s 
predominant reflection after he has read and enjoyed the play 
will be a wish that it had been published in, say, 1900. How 
daring might then have seemed such an exposé of royalty ! Now 
it is perhaps a little after the fair. After Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s 
extensive slab of propaganda T'ouch and Go it is a pleasure to 
see that the plays for a People’s Theatre are not all to be so 
exceedingly earnest. Whether this one is more actable than 
the last 1 am not quite sure. TARN. 





FICTION. 


PENNY PLAIN.* 

Miss Doveé.as’s new book in two ways partakes of a quality 
little short of the miraculous. It is a post-war story without a 
trace of war-weariness or bitterness; and it is full of people 
who are nice with the added charm of being entertaining. In 
a sense it is a fairy tale, somewhat after the method adopted 
by Lady Ritchie, for we recognize Prince Charming in that 
engaging young peer Lord Bidborough; there is a fairy god- 
father in Mr. Reid, the old bachelor merchant who leaves his 
fortune to the first person who unselfishly befriends him, which 
happens to be the heroine; and she is a sublfmated Cinderella 
without any ugly sisters. The scene is laid in a little Scots 
town, so clean and cheerful, so attractive in its surroundings 
and inhabitants that if the original of ‘* Priorsford”’ really 
exists and were made known, there would be a serious danger 
of its being overrun and spoiled by an influx of sophisticated 
Southrons, weary of the gay world. If they were all as attrac- 
tive and benevolent as Pamela Reston it would not matter. 
Anyhow, we reassure ourselves with the conviction that this 
little Scots Cranford of to-day is an idealization of reality, a 
composite photograph, perhaps. And yet the present writer 
has recently had experience of a partial counterpart of Priorsford 
in another Scots town, which, though in the neighbourhood of 
war activities and not untouched by sorrow, has not developed 
nerves or profiteering, but has retained its own kindly and 
friendly serenity. As a story Penny Plain leaves something 
to be desired, because the reader can guess too much of the 
sequcl from the opening chapters—Jean’s legacy, for instance, 
and the solution of Pamela’s matrimonial difficulties. Not that 
we grudge either of them any of the good things possible, least 
of all Jean after her long apprenticeship in altruism. But it 
robs the story of the element of surprise and suspense; and 
Jean as an heiress is less refreshing company if only because, 
as the author observes, the lot of the conscientious philanthropist 
is not an easy one, and Jean was troubled with an exacting 
conscience. ‘The nice people in the book are of all ages, from 
seven to seventy; the little English boy who is cailed ‘the 
Mhor,” and Mrs. Hope, with her caustic tongue and noble heart, 
who made age “seem lovely and desirable,” have perhaps the 
most distinction, but there is hardly a soul in the book we should 
not like to meet—even that “shiny” parvenue, Mrs. Duff- 
Whalley. Miss Douglas has a happy way of seeing the best side 
of everybody: the only people she thoroughly dislikes are some 
modern novelists. Let us add that if an author is to be 
judged by her literary preferences and allusions and quotations, 
Miss Douglas deserves a very high mark. 





ReaDABLeE Novuts.—Sweet Aloes. By Elizabeth Stirling. 
(Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net.)—An Anglo-Indian story in which 
the heroine is an attractive figure. Behind Red Curtains. By 
Manstield Scott. (Nash. 6d. net.)—An autobiographical 
story told by an unfortunate person who believes himself to 
have commitied murder under hypnotic influence. The scene 
is laid in the United States, and in the end the real murderer is 
discovered by the usual super-detective of fiction. 
it turns out that the most attractive person in the 
guilty person. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 


4 BOOK OF COUNTRY POETRY.t+ 


Mr. BLUNDEN seems so far—the present volume is, we believe, | 





his first—to be one of those poets who succeed largely by reason | 





* Penny Plain. By O. Douglas. London : Hodder and Stoughton. (83. 6d. net.| 
t Lhe Waggoner, and Other Poems. By Edmund Blunden. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson, (6s, net.) 





of their willingness to limit their province. In The Vaggoner 
we have a kind of pcetic Petite Culture. No mixed farming 
for Mr. Blunden, he will not disperse himself here and there, 
but will get all he can out of his one carefully-dug patch. |; 
would be almost possible to count Mr. Blunden’s subjects 
(and his unsuccessful poems, too, be it noted) on the fingers of 
one hand. His work is singularly direct. His landscape is 
that of Kent and Sussex. Hops, mill ponds, oast houses, 
streams, and, above all, fish are his theme, and he almost 
invariably manages to make his readers visualize these objects 
as he desires. 
** The wild-rose bush lets loll 

Her sweet-breathed petals on the pearl-smooth pool, 

The bream-pool overshadowed with the cool 

Of oaks where myriad mumbling wings patrol. 


Up the slow stream the immemorial bream 

(For when had Death dominion over them ?) 

Through green pavilions of ghost leaf and stem, 

A conclave of blue shadows in a dream, 

Glide on ; idola that forgotten plan, 

Incomparably wise, the doom of man.” 
Such is the note of most of his poems; it is struck with a sure, 
full chime in Almswomen. He describes how two old women 
love and depend upon one ancther, “like true lovis in the 
spring.” 

“Long, long ago they passed threesccre-and-ten, 

And in this doll’s house lived together then ; 

All things they have in common, being so poor, 


How happy go the rich fair-weather days 
When on the roadside folk stare in amaze 
At such a honeycomb of fruit and flowers 
As mellows round their threshold ; what long hours 
They gloat upon their steepling hollyhocks, 
Bee’s balsams, feathery southernwood, and stocks.” 
More rarely, but with as sure a touch, he evokes a mood, as 
in Sickbed or in Leisure, where he writes :— 
** Of autumn hailf-asleep and idly playing 
With fancies as they chance, 
The feather’s fall, the doomed red leaf delaying, 
And all the tiny circumstance of peace.” 
But before Mr. Blunden writes perfectly of his bit of country 
and grows a complete interpreter he must catch a little more 
of the wantonness, the caprice, the wildness that stérm, sunrise, 
and moonset give to all country-sides. Some day must 
develop the vein of waywardness that is now nearly hidden. 
He has at present too much of the Thomson—the correct 
Pastoral attitude. He might lapse into the gent'emanly 
naturalist, the reader feels. We almost expect some phrase 
of “the market place o’er spread with poor.” 
from which smugness might grow; we miss a sub-acidity, a 
tartness. 

This, however, is to cavil. We must not commend Mr. Blunden 
for his concentration and then blame him for lack of diversity. 
And within his self-imposed boundaries his work is satisfying 
and vigorously simple. Mr. Blunden is not only a writer of 
a very high order of talent, he is a poet, a man whose work 
interprets that of which he writes, even to those who seemed to 
know it best. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE 
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[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


WEEK, 





The London Mercury for September has a charming little 
poem, never before printed, by R. L. Stevenson. It is entitled 
“The New House,” and was evidently addressed to a friend 
who had just found what was less rare in those 
than it is now. Mr. Shanks contributes a friendly but not 
uncritical estimate of Mr. Masefield’s poetry. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett gives some lively “‘ Notes from a Diary ” about Cotman, 
the opera, Portugal, ‘ finishing-schools,” criminal trials and 
various other topics. Mr. Orlo Williams discusses ‘* The Yellow 
Book,” of which he kas a poor opinion, though it had a stimu- 
lating effect on illustration and book-production if not 
literature. Sefor de Madariaga’s “ Introduction to §S 
Contemporary Literature” is instructive. 
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The Landmark, the monthly magazine issued by the English 
Speaking Union at Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross (2s. net) 
has made its September issue a very attractive 
Tereentenary Number.” 
founders of New England while recalling the fact that 
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founders of Virginia had preceded them across the Atlantic. 
Sir H. Perry Robinson relates how, when Dr. Temple was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bradford’s diary of the *May- 
flower’ in the Bishop of London’s library at Fulham was 
solemnly restored to Massachusetts, with the hearty approval 
of Queen Victoria. Other well-known British and American 
writers contribute to the number, which is profusely illus- 
trated, and contains the full programme of the ‘ Mayflower’ 
tercentenary celebrations at Plymouth. 


The Anglo-French Review for September has an instructive 
article by Lord Charnwood on “ America, the Entente, and the 
League,” pointing out that “ while the other Powers concerned 
would accept much in the Reservations and consider all, the 
President stands firm for the acceptance by his countrymen 
of the Covenant just as he dictates it to them.” M. Davray, 
in a witty article, ‘‘ De Gentilhomme & Gentleman,” discusses 
the French Academy’s decision to admit “ gentleman ” into the 
French language, with the “ metaphorical and moral sense of 
the word gentilhomme.” He quotes Ruskin’s and Newman’s 
lengthy definitions of a term which, he thinks, is much misused, 
and he anticipates that, like the old French equivalent, “ gentle- 
man” may fall into disuse. M. Paul Morand outlines the 
treatment of English characters in French fiction up to 1800, 
and reminds us that the cry of “‘Perfide Albion” is mediaeval. 
The favourite jest of early French satirists was to pretend that 
the English had tails. On the other hand, the beauty of English 
women was proverbial with French writers from the thirteenth 
century. General Palat reverts to the controversy about 
Lord French’s movements immediately before the battle of 
the Marne, on which some new light has been thrown by the 
memoirs of General Galliéni, published a few weeks ago. 


Our comment last week on a copy of Beardmore News, to 
the effect that many !arge firms had neglected this method of 
promoting community of sentiment among employers and 
employed, has caused a correspondent to send us Our Log, 
the staff journal of Messrs. Angus Watson and Co., of Newcastle, 
with a note saying that “this idea, rare a few years ago, is 
now quite common.” Our Log, an attractive little journal, 
is in its sixth volume. The Industrial Welfare Society informs 
us that it receives regularly copies of about a hundred and 
fifty works magazines and that it is doing all it can to extend 
this kind of “‘ welfare work.” It is good to know that the 
works magazine has grown so rapidly in favour, but it is none 
the less true that it has yet to be introduced into very many 
large undertakings, probably because the managers have not 
realized its value. 


The new University of Dacca, in Bengal, of which we have 
received a prospectus, is a noteworthy experiment for India, 
inasmuch as it is to be a residential and teaching university 
as distinguished from an examining board with affiliated 
colleges. It was constituted by an Indian Act of March 
last, and is to be opened next year, with Mr. P. J. Hartog as 
Vice-Chancellor. Dacca College and the Jagannath College 
will form the nucleus of the university, with about fifteen 
hundred students. In accordance with the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission, Dacca will insist on a 
high standard for entrance, equivalent to the present inter- 
mediate examination of other Indian universities. If this 
standard is maintained, Dacca ought to become a real seat of 
learning, where young Indians of all creeds and both sexes can 
be properly educated. Hitherto the admission of all and 
sundry to the Indian universities has tended to produce the 
half or quarter educated Babus who are a discredit to them- 
selves and a danger to their country. 


The committee of trade union leaders and Labour politicians 
which held an inquiry into the cost of living has issued an 
Interim Report on Money and Prices (Co-operative Printing 
Society, for the Trades Union Congress). It is odd to find Mr. 
Smillie and Mr. Hodges signing a report in which the committee 
says: ‘We look to the development of productive capacity 
all over the world to bring about ultimately a substantial fall 
in prices,” for their efforts have tended to the reduction of the 
productive capacity of their deluded followers in the mines, 
The committee think 





} 


and to the steady rise in the price of coal. 


that “the rise in prices is due more to currency expansion than 
to contraction of production,” but they urge that the contraction 
of the currency must be accompanied by “a steady improve- 


so as to maintain and even to raise the 


nent in productivity ” 





standard of life. If the committee would tell their party is 
plain terms that hard work and thrift alone can reduce prices 
they would be doing aservice. The report, however, recommend 
various theorctical Socialist schemes, including the nationalize 
tion of the banks, which would assuredly increase our presen‘ 
difficulties. The committee insists on Government economy, 
especially in “ the enormous expenditure for military and naval 
purposes,” but its recommendations on this point are far toa 
vague to be useful, and they include a proposal for more expendi- 
ture in the shape of higher old-age pensions. 


Laughter in Court, collected by Richard Knight (Jarrolds’ 
2s. net), is a very badly clothed little book which nevertheless 
contains some very funny legal stories, for the most part well 
told. “ An Irishman saw a gravestone which bore the legend 
‘Here lies a lawyer and an honest man.’ ‘ What the divel,’ 
exclaimed the Irishman, ‘made them put the two of them in 
the one grave ?’” The following stories are for those who, in 
common with the present writer, enjoy the thoroughly foolish 
type of humour :— 

““* What brought you to prison?’ ‘Two constables, sir.’ 
‘Yes, but I mean had intemperance anything to do with it ?’ 
‘Yes, sir, they were both drunk.’ ” 


“A solicitor, presenting a copy of a writ to an auctioneer, 
apologized, saying he hoped the other would not be offended, 
as he was merely performing an unpleasant duty of his pro- 
fession. ‘Certainly not,’ said the auctioneer; ‘you must 
attend to the duties of your profession, and so must I to mine,’ 
and, so saying, he knocked him down.” 

There are a number of stories of Lord Erskine, of which this is 
perhaps the happiest :— 

“ Jekyll, a Bencher of the Inner Temple, and a Barrister, 
remarked to Erskine, who had been dining with the J ish- 
mongers’ Company, and had made a somewhat poor and 
hesitating speech, ‘I suppose it was in compliment to your 
hosts that you floundered so.’ ” 

The judge in the following story was surely the perfect fellow- 
traveller :— 

“Two Judges once happened to be travelling by the same 
steamer. Judge D. was taken violently with a sea sickness, 
As he was moaning over the side of the vessel Chief Justice R. 
stepped gently to his side, and asked whether he could do 
anything for him. ‘I wish,’ said the sick Judge, ‘* your lord- 
ship would over-rule this motion.’ ” 

” 


The admirable versification of ‘The Moan in Church 
(reprinted from the Spectator of 1885), slight as is its legal 
connexion, was well worth inclusion. There are, of course, a 
number of chestnuts, but one man’s chestnut is another man’s 
joke. 


Income Tax Up to Date. By H. J. Gully. (Financial News. 
9d.)—Income Tax payers will find it to their interest to read this 
revised edition of Mr. Gully’s useful little handbook, as it em- 
bodies the important changes and concessions made by the 
Finance Act. Mr. Gully does not notice the case of the many 
persons who were required to fill up their tax papers before the 
Finance Bill was passed. It would be well to know whether or 
not such persons will be given the opportunity this year of apply- 
ing for the new concessions, to which, of course, the tax papers 
made no reference. 


100 Poy Cartoons. (Hutchinson. Is. 6d.)—He would be a 
dull man who could not laugh over “ Poy’s ” ingenious cartoons 
in the Evening News, a hundred of which have been reprinted 
in this book. ‘‘ Poy” has invented whimsical characters like 
John Citizen and Dilly and Dally which have become familiar 
to everyone; he has thus proved his power as a caricaturist, 
In the campaign against excessive expenditure “‘ Poy ”’ is often an 
invaluable ally. 





How Women Can Help in Political Work. By Constance 
Williams. (Melrose. 2s. net.)—This little book is intended 
for women who wish to take an active part in politics but do 
not know how to begin. The author writes clearly and is evidently 
an experienced canvasser. She does not fail to give hints as to 
how women should dress for the weary work of canvassiny or 
that of addressing circulars and annotating registers in a dusty 
committee-room. It is to be hoped, as the author suggests, 
that women, having received the franchise, will use it. The vast 
majority of British women, we are sure, have no liking for 
Communism such as a small minority seek to impose upon us. 


Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates. By Alfred W. Pollard, 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s, 6d. net.).—Mr. Pollard has 
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reissued his remarkabie Sandars Lectures in a revised form, 
with a new introduction, as the first of a series of little books on 
Shakespearean problems. His theory, we may remind readers, 
is that the first Quartos and the first Folio, for the plays not 
published in quarto, are the best authorities for the text, and 
that they were probably printed from the prompt-copies, which 
were probably the author's own manuscripts. Shakespeare, 
like other dramatists of his day, suffered occasionally at the hands 
of pirate publishers, but most of the Quartes were published by 
arrangement with the theatrical companies owning the plays. 
Mr. Pollard argues his case very clearly and temperately, and 
strengthens it in his introductory essay. Any one with a 
practical knowledge of printing will confirm his view that a 
reprint may well haye more errors than a first edition, so that 
the second and later editions of the Shakespeare Quartos and 
Folios have no critical authority. Mr. Pollard’s remarks on 
Shakespeare’s punctuation as a guide to the actor, though not 
to the reader, are very suggestive. His little book has the merit 
of opening up new seams in a mine that seemed to be almost 
worked out. 





The National History of France: The Seventeenth Century. 
By Jacques Boulenger. (W. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
This new volume of the excellent series, which contains M. 
Louis Madelin’s French Revolution, is a brilliant study of the 
reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. M. Boulenger is as success- 
ful as M. Madelin in sketching the course of events in bold outline 
while emphasizing the dominant personalities of the period. He 
has a happy knack of introducing apt quotations from contem- 
porary memoirs, to illustrate a scene or a character. Hi 
portraits of Richelieu, Mazarin, Colbert and the great King 
himself are vivid and unforgettable. M. Boulenger is a learned 
historian but, like so many French scholars, he wears his learning 
lightly. His witty description of the Fronde, his account of the 
Précieuses, and his chapter, entitled ‘‘ Sunset,” on the last years 
of Louis XIV. are among the best things in an extremely able 
book. His judicious pages on the ruinous taxation and the 
abuses of privilege which sapped the strength of France are 
graver but not less authoritative. 


The “ Royal Mail” War Book. By H. W. Leslie. (W. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net.)—We can never hear too much of 
the part played by the Merchant Service during the war. Mr. 
Leslie's attractive book gives an account of the experiences of 
the Royal Mail Steamship Company's liners and of the officers 
and men in the Company’s service. The fight of the ‘ Alcantara ’ 
with the raider ‘ Greif’ on February 29th, 1916, the deliberate 
torpedoing of the ‘ Asturias’ hospital ship off the Start on 
March 20th, 1917, the successful repulse of a ‘U’ boat by the 
‘Demerara’ with her one gun, are among the many incidents 
recorded. A “chapter cf accidents” relates the strange fate 
by which Captain Willats in the first half of 1917 was once 
captured and thrice was in a torpedoed ship. He escaped with- 
out injury. Over three thousand of the company’s staff joined 
the Navy or the Army. The sadly long Roll of Honour of those 
who died is given at the end of the book. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


—_—_—__— 
Abbott (N., Let Nothing You Dismay, 18mo........ «-+.(Jarrolds) net 2/6 
Athena: a Year-lock of the Learned World, S8vo.......... (Black) net 15.0 
Austrian Red Book, Parts H-IIl, 8vo........ (Allen & Unwin) each net 3/6 
Barnett (Canon), Perils of Wealth and Poverty, cr 8vo (Allen & Unwin) net 2,6 
Barney (D.), Chords from Aibireo, roy 8vo........ eccccceeld. Lane) net 7/6 
Bower (I. M.), Skyrider, cr 8VO........ 000s eeeeeeeeeeee (Methuen) net 8/6 
Bradley (H. D.), Not for Fools, cr 8vo.............0. (G. Richards) net 10/6 
Brigham (A. P.), Cape Cod and the Old Coiony, 8vo...... (Putnam) net 12/6 
Buckley (RK. B.), Irrigation Pocket Book, cr 8vo.............. (Spon) net 30/0 
Buckrese (J. E.), The Girl in Fancy Dress, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Bull (G.), Wayside Poems, cr 8V0..........eseeees: (C. W. Daniels) 5/0 


Burns (C. D.), The Principles of Revolution, cr 8vo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 5/0 


Cambridge Essays on Adult Education, Svo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Canning (R. G.), Flashlights from Afar, cr Svo........ (E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Cannon (G.), Pink Roses, cf BVO... cccccccscsccce (T. F. Unwin) net 3/6 


Cox (F.) and Seekings (H. 8.), Our Engli<i Sunday. .(Epworth Press) net 3/6 
Crew (A.), The Conduct of and Procedure at Public and Company Moetings, 








OD BO a cs ccccccsctesscvciccussscesencevsneeescs (Jordan & Sons) net 5,0 
Davies (W. H.), The Song of Lite, er BvO...........0606. (Fifiel!) net 5/0 
Davis (C. H.), Painless Chiidbirth, er 8vo..............4. (Routledge) net 5/0 
Dieterich (Dr. K.), The Analysis of Resins, 8vo..(Scott, Greenwood) net 17/6 
Dodds (K.), Is Liberalism Dead ? cr Svo........ (G. Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Dry (W.), Nights at the Opera: Wagner, 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Farrer (J. A.), The War for Monarchy, 1793-1815 (Swarthmore Press) net 15/0 
iy de, Wag See GU, CF GIs cneciceccécccuecs (Swarthmore Press) net 6/0 
Findlay (J. A.), Jesus as They Saw Him: Part 3..(Epworth Press) net 3/6 
Ghosh (K.), Treatise on Materia Medica and Therapeutics (Hilton & Co.) net 12/6 
Good King Wenceslas: a Carol, roy 8VO..........0.006. (L. B. Hill) net 3/6 
Grey (Z.), The Roaring U. P. Trail, cr 8vo. . .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Grubb (F.), The Bille: Its Nature and Insp ion (Swarthmore Press) net 2/6 
Gullan (M. A.), Theory and Practice of Nursing, 8vo.. (H. K. Lewis) net 10/6 
Half Hours with Natural History, in Four Parts, 4to....(R. Tuck) net 10/6 
Hardeman (F. E.), The Peregrinations of Pamela..(Heath, Cranton) net 5/0 
Mare (Sir L.), Currency and Prices, 18mo............ ..{P. 8. King) net 2/6 
Harraden (Beatrice), Spring Shali Plant, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 





lt 
Hubbard (E.), The Utilisation of Wood-Waste. .(Scott, @ 
Huebner (G. G.), Ccean Steamship Traffic Management, 8vo (Appiote) = we 
= 0 






Hueston (Ethe!), Leave it to Doris, cr 8vo........... Me! 
Industrial Peace: Volume 5, 8vo............ (St. Catherines — net 8/6 
Inglis (Dr. Elsie), by Lady Frances Balfour, with Foreword by Sir Wm 109 
Macewen, cr Os i pecbicnend Te (British Periodicals) net 9) 
Iswolsky (A.), The Memoirs of, edit. and trans. by Chas. Louis Seeger, 8vo =/6 
Hutchinson) net 1¢ 
Jenkins (H.), Malcolm Sage, Detective, er 8vo....... oer a 16/0 
Johnsen (S. C.), The Medal Collector: a Guide, er 8vo... (Jenkins) aan sis 
Jones (2. M.), The Nature and Authority of Conscience, cr 8yo sh 
= , : (Swarthmore Press 
Kingsley (C.), The Water-Babies, lilus. in colour by Maria L “Kirk, a 1/6 
rs i (Lippinco: 16 
Laski (iI. J.), Political Thoughts in England from Locke to eathaas - Pan 60 
2 : (Williams & Norgate) net 3/6 
Leathlcy (Rev. S$. A.), The History of Marriage and Divorce, cr Syo ‘ 
(Faith Press) ne ( 
Lindsay (J.), Seven Theistic Philosophers, cr 8vo...... (Backwoods me a 4 
Lucas (E. V.), Verena in the Midst, cr 8vo............... (Methuen) net 8 ” 
MeCaw (J.), Aids to the Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of ren io 
BEMO nerccsvccescccrsscocscrescosesccescccccccces (Bailliére) net 6/9 
MacGill (Mrs. Pat), The Bartered Bride, er 8vo.......... (Jenkins) net 75 
Mason (A. E. W.), The Summons............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 86 


McKenzie (F. A.), “ Pussyfoot ” Johnson, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Melroy (M. E. W.), Church Lace, illus., er 8vo. .(Scott, Greenwood) net 6/9 
Milner (H. B.), Methods in Practical Petrology, cr 8vo..(Heffer & S.) net 9 





Moore (F. F.), The Courtship of Prince Charming, er 8vo. .(Collins) not 7 ; 
Nash (Thirza E.), Oh, Miss Maginty ! cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net mie 
Ohlson (H.), Broken Colour, cr 8v0...........0.0e0000. (J. Lane) net § 6 
Parker (G.), The Early History of Surgery in Great Britain. .(Black) pet 7 % 
Pease (Margaret), Jean Jaurés, cr Svo........{ Swarthmore Press) net ’ 6 
Pedlar (Margaret), The Hermit of Far End..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 21% 
Ramsay (R. E.), Effective House Organs, cr Svo........ (Appleton) net 219 
Reeve (A. B.), The Treasure Train, cr 8v0...............- (Collins) net 75 
Richards (H. G.), The Leper, cr Svo............ (Heath, Cranton) net 75 
* Rita,” The Make-Believers, cr 8v0.............cseeeee: (S. Low) net 76 
Ritchie (J.), The Influence of Man on Animal Life in Scotiand, roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 28'9 
Robson (G. B.), The Kingship of God, cr 8vo..(Swarthmore Press) net 66 
Senior (W.), Lines in Pleasant Places: Being the Aftermath of an Old 
I I 6: 0nd iwaxtntthnmdimendeean 462, cna (Sweet & Maxwell) net 10:5 
Severn (E.), The Psychology of Behaviour, cr 8vo........ (S. Paul) net 8/6 


Sheppard (A. T.), Autobiography ‘of Judas Iscariot (Allen & Unwin) net 76 
Sidgwick (Mrs. A.) and Garston (C.), The Black Knight (Hutchinson) net 
Spyri (Johanna), Cornelli, trans. by E. P. Stock, 8vo..(Lippincott) net 
Spyri (Johanna), Heidi, trans. by E. P. Stork, roy 8vo. .(Lippincott) not 1 
Stuck (1f.), A Winter Circuit of our Arctic Coast, 8vo..(T. W. Laurie) net 30% 
Summers (W. E.), The Silver Age of Latin Literature, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Taylor (G. R. 8.), Modern English Statesmen, 8vo ..(G. Allen & Unwin) net 
Temperley (H. W. V.), A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, Vol. 2, 

DO DUR adincvdetsdentannedacensennnee sb anne (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Trager (Hannah), Stori.s of Child Life in a Jewish Colony in Palestine, 

OE BRE ek eee (Routledge) net 30 
Tweedale (Violet), The Green Lady, cr 8vo.............. (Jenkins) net 7/6 
Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland, Ist and 2nd Series (Putnam) net 22/6 
Washburne (C. W.), Common Science, er 8vo.............. (Harrap) net 
Whitman (W.), Poems: selected and edited by W. M. Rossetti, 18mo 

(Chatto & Windus) net 3 

Whole Art of Dining, The, illus. by J. Rey, 8vo..(Carmona & Baker) net 21 0 
Young (D. T.), Stars of Retrospect: Frank Chapters of Autobiography, 

sf  errrerrrrerrrerrr rT TTT rT rrr err TT (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS, 





Please note that all communications for the 
Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 


THE “SPECTATOR,” 


No. 13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 








LIBERTY’s 
DOWN QUILT CATALOGUE 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 
POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





For Heartburn, 
Flatulence, Acidity, etc. 


Many years ago Messrs. Savory & Moore obtained possession 
of a formula by the celebrated Dr. Jenner for a lozenge possessing 
remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomach. 


They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they 
are the sole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for 
HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, and all digestive 
disorders. One or two lozengers give immediate relief, even 
in the worst cases, and it is generally found that, after a short 
course of them, ordinary meals can be taken without fear of 
indigestion. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived more benefit from Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges 
than from any other remedy. They are pleasant to take, and 
quite harmiess. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on receipt of a postcard. Mention this journal, and 
address :—- 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING. 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
LINEN 


from 
IRELAND 
LINEN Manufacturers, 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uimitep. 


ALL CLASSES OF 


In times of linen shortage and high prices 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 
headquarters—where linen is made, 

Write for List No. 40 P. 


BELFAST. 














INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £24,459,031. 








AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 





HEADS OF FAMILIES 


can lessen their responsibilities by making full uso 
of the advantages offered by Life Assurance. Parents 
and guardians should take out Life Policies for them- 
selves and Educational Policies for the Children. 

The whole family can in this way be provided for 
to the best advantage through the Scottish Widows 
Fund. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 

THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 50 Millions. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary), 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornhill, 1..C, 3; 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


FOR SALE. 


AT A NOMINAL RESERVE. WITH VACANT POSSESS 
NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS. 
1} miles from Brandon Station, 6 miles from Thetford, 14 miles from Swaffham, 
16 miles from Bury St. Edmunds, and 17 miles from Newmarket. 


ION. 


THE 
eERROLD RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
known as 
“BRANDON we om eG Xe 
extending to an area of 
2,613 ACRES. 





commands views over Its grounds and 
Reception-rooms, Billiard- 


The Mansion occupies a fino position, 
the surrounding country, and contains Lounge Iiall, 5 


room, 20 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, and adequate Domestic Olfices. 1t is in excel- 
lent structural and decorative repair. 

Electric Light. Central Heating. Telephone. Abundant water supply. 
Modern sanitation. Ample Garage accommodation. Two Lodges, Agent's 


House, 12 Cottages. 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
Herbaceous Borders, Walled Kitchen Garden, 
rass = Woodland. 

HE COVERTS 

are well placed, forming a selene home for game, and are capable of holding a 
large number of Pheasants. ‘The bag includes Partridges, Hares, Woodcock, 
Duck, &c. 


Lake, Tennis Court, Range of 


Hot Houses, Arable, Gr 


To be offered for Sale by Auction by Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
in the Hanover Square Estate Room, on Wednesday, 6th October, 
2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. ACTON, Marriott & Simpson, King Street, 
Auctioncers: Messre. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
London, W. 1. 


JOR A ¢ 


1920, at 


Nottingham. 
20 Hanover Square, 





SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION. 


FOR SALE at a low price, on the slope of the Cotswold Hills, within a short 
distance of Cheltenham, and only a few hu ge yards from the tram terminus, 
a VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL PROPET , Standing 350 feet above the sea 
level, and built and occupied by present co bs as a private residence, but adapt- 
able in every respect for use as a high-class School or Institution. The House 
contains 35 bedrooms, all moderate-sized rooms, 6 sitting rooms, one large room, 
complete offices. No long passages or unnecessary space. Racquet court 
and first-class outbuilding gs and stab ling. Perfect water and drains. Electric 
light, heating and gas. Three cotta 60 acres, including cricket ground. 
The whole in perfect order and subst anti: My built. Price about £10,000. 

Messrs. WLATLEY, HILL & Co., 24 Ryder Strect, St. James, 8.W. 1. 
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IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases, 


Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 


HOUSE was occupied up till Junc, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Square 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground, 


Apply 
near 


to Messrs. 
Victoria Station, 


MANN & SON, 
5.W. 1. 


12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Telephone: Victoria 2040. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
"4795 COUNTY COUNCIL. 


NEW PANEL OF EXAMINERS. 








Applications are invited for inclusion in the PANEL OF EXAMINERS in 
(1) Arithmetic, (2) Art, (3) Bookkeeping, (4) Chemistry, (5) Economica, 
(6) English, (7) French, (8) General Knowledge, (9) Geography, (10) German, 
(11) History, (12) Italian, (13) Latin, (14) Mathematics, (15) Mechanics, (16) Metal- 
work, (17) Needlework, (18) Precis Writing, (19) Physics, (20) Shorthand, (21) 
Spanish, (22) Typewriting, (23) Woodwork. 

— of the examinations will be for children, and others for older students or 
adul 

Testactions are also invited for inclusion in the panel of assistant examiners 
for the Junior County Scholarship Examination. (The work in this case consists 
of marking, but not setting) papers in Arithmetic and English for children of 
11 years of age. 

Applications must be on the official form G. 126, to be obtained with par- 
ticulars of the appointments, rates of payment, etc., by sending a stampel 
addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICE R, Education Offices, 
Faraday House, 8 and 10, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, to whom they must be 
returned by Saturday, 18th September, 1920. 

Every communication must be marked G.4. on the envelope. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
EDUCATIC \N- COMMITTEE. 


Pazser ON 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head Mistress .. oe .. Miss A. L. HARRISON (Cantab.). 
Required, SCIENCE MISTRESS. Graduato with good Chemistry and either 
Physics or Botany. Temporary salary : Scale £180 to £300, by annual increme nts 
of £10 and additional payments at all points of £10 for 1st or 2nd Hons. Degre¢ 
and £10 for optional third year of training; full allowance for approved se rvice 
elsewhere. Application should be made at once on printed form, which may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap enve lope, 








H. WHALLEY, Director of Education and Secretary, Education Offick, Dar- 
lington. 
7th September, 1920. 
NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


NEW SOUTH W ALES, AUSTRALIA, 


(1) CHAIR OF ENGLISH LITE RATURE. 
(2) CHAIR OF FRENCH. 


Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the 
respectively. 

Salary (fixed) £1,100 per annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses 
to Sy ‘dney. Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, alter twenty 
years’ service. Duties commence March Ist, 1921. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned, to whom applications (in quadruplicate), stating 
age and qualifications, accompanied by references and copies of not more than 
three testimonials, should be sent not later than Friday, October Ist, 1920, 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTIL WALES 


above positions, 


Australia House, 
Strand, London, 
August 24th, 


W.C, 2. 
1920. 





MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL FOR 


HANGHAITI COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC CHINESE. 

TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for the above School, one to 
atrive by the end of the year and one before the spring of 1921. Candi lates should 
be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried and, prefe rably, graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London or other recognized British University. They must hold Board 
of Education certificates and/or diplomas in education. They will be required 
to teach in English only, but will be expected to study Chinese 

AGREEMENT.—Each agreement and renewal thereol is for 
three years. 


a period of 





LEAVE.—Seven months’ leave is granted after each five years’ period of 
service. 
PAY. z aels 287.50 per mensem during first agreement. 
els 345 per mensem during second agreement. 
Tac Is 395 per mensem during third agreement. 





Taels 445 per mensem thereafter as maximum. 


There are no allowances, but there is liberal superannuation; medical attend 
ance is free and hospital expenses, up to a certain limit, are paid. The rate 
of exchange fluctuates; at prese nt the Tael is about 5s. 9d., but its pre-was 
value was about 2s. 6d 

PASSAGE.—First class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. 


Further particulars and application form may be obtained from the Council's 


Agents, 


Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
September, 1920. 63 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
NAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY WOMAN.—Two Honours 
J Triposes, temporary Assistant Classical Lecturer at Birmingham Uni 





> post 





versity, requires part tit as VISITING CLASSICAL MISTRESS in school 
in London. Also private coaching for University Entrance Examinations. - 
Box 20, 11 and 12 High Strect, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
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ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD TEACHERS OF DAY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified men and women for appoint- 
ment as Head Teachers of compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be opened 
in January, 1921. 

Applicants must have kad teaching and organizing experience. A knowledge 
of recreative and social work such as is carried on in clubs and similar institutions, 
as well as of conditions of employment of young persons, will be an additional 
recommendation. 

The scale of salaries is under revision, the present one being as follows. the 
variations depending upon the size of the school :— 


en. Women. 
Grade I. .. £500 rising to £600 .. £400 rising to £500 
Grade II. .. £500 ,, + £650 £400 =, , £550 
Grade Ill. .. £500 » £750 £400 ~,, » £600 


Qualifications and --aamaamans may be taken into account in fixing the commencing 
salary in any ¢ 
In addition the be tellowing War ay are at present paid :— 


Women. 
Up to £430 ee ee £70 
£430 - £500 ee £52 oe £52 
£501 - £600 o £39 ee £39 
£601 - £700 ee £26 ee £26 


Over £700 Nil Nil 
Form of application may be obtained from the undersigned and must be returned 
not later than October 5th. Canvassing, direct or indirect, will be a disqualification. 
Education Office, INNES 
Council House, Birmingham. Chief Education Officer. 
7th Sept., 1920. 


QourH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE. 
- FORT HARE, ALICE, CAPE. 


LECTURERS WANTED, 

Two Lecturers are required :— 

1. For Mathematics. 

II. For Physics and Chemistry. 

Male or female graduates with ‘specialist qualifications in the subjects and 
teaching experience preferred. 

In each case the Lecturer will be required to teach up to the standard of 1st year 
I.A, of the University of South Africa. 

Salary for male graduate on the scale £350—15—£600. 

Salary for female graduate on the scale £325—10—£500. 

Approved service will be considered in determining the commencing salary on 
the scale. 

War Bonus at the rate of £50 per annum for married Lecturers and £18 per 
annum for unmarried will be paid while the present conditions persist. 

A Pension Scheme is under consideration. 

Second Class Steamship and First Class Railway Fare will be refunded to 
tuccessful applicants. 

The engagement in the first instance will be for three years. 

The Lecturer who gives satisfactory service mayy at a future date, be appointed 
Professor upon a higher scale. 

Applic: ations, stating age, whether married or single, qualifications and teaching 
experience, &c., enclosing copies of recent testimonials and giving three refer- 
ences, will be received by— THE PRINCIPAL. 

S.A. Native College, 











Fort Hare, Alice, Cape, 8. Africa. 
| NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHE UDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, who should have special qualifications in 
Applied Mathematics. Commencing salary £250, increasing to £350 per annum. 

Further particulars regarding the above post may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), 
must be received on or beiore September 25th, 1920. 

b. J. A. BROWN, 
Cardiff. Registrar. 
1920. 


University College, 


September Ist, 
ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
Applications are invited for the post of WOMAN ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
of Higher Education. Salary £450 a year, rising by two annual increments of 
£50 to £550. Candidates should be graduates with Secondary School experi- 
ence, and some knowledge of educational administration is desirable. 
Forms of application (to be returned by September 30), with further particulars, 
may be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education office, 
Warwick. 


{EPTEMBER VACANCIES.—MASTERS wanted in PUB- 
LIC, PREP. and SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Liberal salaries, res. and 
non-res., offered. Also SEVERAL MEN in HOLY ORDERS required. Salaries, 
£200 res. or £250 non-res. SENIOR and JUNIOR POSTS.— FUTURE CAREER 
ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., 53 VICTORIA STREE S. aw. 


w!ECRETARY wanted for additional 
MISSIONARY SETTLEMENT for 
to the we SEC RETARY, 32 Theobald’s Road, 


(AREE SRS AFTER THE WAR: 
date information on every branc’ > ot work for educated WOMEN and 

GIRLS. _ Price 3s. 10d. post free —WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 

Conran’. LIMITED, 5 5 Princes Street, Cavendish | Bquase, London, Ww. oo 














organizing by the 
UD eee Y WOMEN. —Apply 





a Handbook giving up-to- 











LECTURES, &c. 


HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Prine cipal : Miss BE. ©. HIGGINS, B.A. 

NINE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for com- 
petition in APRIL, 1921. 

lhe MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30th. 
The College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and 
Arts. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Enzglefie id Green, Surrey. 


QCHOOL OF ORIE INTAL STUDIES. 
b (UNLVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 2. 

First Term: Session 1920-21. 


| OYAL COLLEGE, 


EASTERN AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS, 
Instruction is givenin Arabic, Turkis!, Persian, Hindustani, Chinese, Japanese, 
and other important languages of the East and of Africa, Special facilities are 
offered for merchants, missionaries and others. 
The School will re-open on Monday, 27th September. 


For particulars a; 
ie fHE DIRECTOR, - ony 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE. 
RTS. 


COMM 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Schools of 
ENGINEERING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING 
DENTISTRY, ~ ng STUDY, 

leading to Degrees and Diplomas 


THE SESSION 1920-21 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 10920. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND W OMEN 
In the Medical School prain 
n the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to mee » requi 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodie “4 © the require. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other U niversie 
ties, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 
SEPARA TE SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and 1. abora- 
tory Courses, Fees, Re: gulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
Scholarships, are published as follows :— 
1. Faculty of Science. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 
8. Faculty of Medicine. 
4. Faculty of Commerce. 
4. Department of Social Study. 
3 Department of the Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation, 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. 
and will be sent on application to the ee 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 


MINING, 








U versity OF LONDON, UNI VERSITY COL LUGE. 


Sir GREGORY FOSTER, B.A 
HOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit 
Assisted by 


R. W. CHAMBERS, M.A., D.Lit. B. M. HEADICAR. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE, B. ‘A. HILARY JENKINSON, B.A., F.S.A, 
H. WEst FOVARQUE. W. KR. B. PRIDEAUX, B.A, 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
This School, which has been established with the assistance of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, will resume work on 4th October, 1920 
It gives systematic training in Librarianship. Its curric ‘ulum includes 
Bibliography, Cataloguing, Classification, Library Organization, Library Routine, 
Literary History and Book Selection, Palaeography and Archives. 
A University Diploma in Librarianship has been instituted. 
Day and Evening Courses are provided. 
The full course occupies two sessions. 
The Prospectus, containing full particulars, can be obtained on application 


to— 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
University Colle He, London (Gower Street, W.C.1.). 


W E 8 3 7 FIELD Cc 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
Principal: Miss Bb. S. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E, 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science De grees of the University 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for threg years 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further particulary 
Apply to _the PRINCIPAL, Westfield | College, e, Hampstes ad, N.W. 3. 
: ean UNIVERSITY “OF SHEFFIELD, 

Students can be accepted in the Faculties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin 
ecring, Metallurgy and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch.B. courses). Early 
application for admission is desirable. Prospectuses iree on application to the 
undersigned. 


Provost : Ph.D. 
sc 


Director : 


D.Lit., Secretary. 





OLLEGE. 

















W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College tor Teachers. President: 

Kt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G, 

Montefiore, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, 
apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
are trained to become ‘Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, pecans, 7 Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SEC RE TARY. 























HOUSE OF HOME ARTS.—Mrs. HUBBARD RECEIVES 

into her own home TWELVE STUDENTS for DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(cooking, housework, laundry, account-keeping, &c.), Gardening, Poultry, 
Bee-keeping, Dairy. Highly trained teachers. Special short course in house 
keeping for intending brides —NEW LODGE, COLEMAN’S HATCH, SUSSEX. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving.— —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

















™ ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 

Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration. 

Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose garden, 
greenhouse erection, &e. —EEDERS- PEAKE, Kingstone, near Cante rbury. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 18 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domesti¢ 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis “ae and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Lxams. Principal, Miss 1. C. DO 


VACANCIES in a happy home ate for YOUNG GIRLS. 


Open-air life, own farm and fruit. Resident, Nnglish, French, Mathe 
matics. Mog Painting and Music Mistresses.—Apply Mrs. STEVENSON, 
Morden ull 





den Morden, Royston, Herts. 
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ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the Schoc 1 is to sappy a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the iormation of good habits. 

_Par iis are met at Kuston, Leeds, Manch ‘ster, Liverpool, and C: irlisle. 


AVHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
_ Education on modern lines for Girls. 


Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, 


airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommend -Princ ipal, Miss ROGERS. 


























"HE COTSWOLD HILLS.ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 


Central heating. Thoroughly good education. Fees 120 


air, lovely scenery. 
Prospectus on application. 


guineas per abnum. 


Qt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


en on —— to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


| aaa SCHOOL, 


Next Term poatee September 2: 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. 8. SATOH LOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Ta.: 7 Grayshott. 


JERSEY EY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
e) Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
school buildings, with good play ing grounds.—For prospectus apply Heud- 
Mistress. 


| Bee BS 
OXHEY LANE, 











HINDHEAD. 











WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘‘ Watford 616.” 
BRIGHTON. 


T. MARY’S HALL, KEMP TOWN, 
~ 


A School for Girls: with special endowments for Daughters of the Clergy. 
Fees for daughters of laymen, £40 per term. 





The school stands well above tic sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F, GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods. (Classics), MLA., 


London. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


ADY ELTON confidently Recommends “THE LAWN,’ 
CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with thorough 
education for Gentlemen’s Daughters enly. Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea,— 











For illus. Pr ospectus ap ply P: ‘incipal, Miss Wiltshier. 
princess HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.§5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £78 to £84 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. 


pcpor HALL SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED 








6 SHISLE HURSI ST, r, KENT. 


1850. 


{Miss BRENDA NIG a ALE, M.A. London. 


Principals } ytjc6 VIOLET M. FIELI 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR Gk NTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and A 


RT 
__ LECTURES LY WELI-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
ANSDOWNE HOU SE, SW: ANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal ; Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


FOREIGN. 


RANCE.—French Boarding School in Chateauroux (Indre) 

receives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 

music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heating, large garden.— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TURMEAU, 6 rue Grande. 


QWITZE (RLAND.—INSTITUT “LA CHATAIGNERAIE,” 

COPPET, near Geneva. A First-Class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
Boys. The teaching of Modern Languages is an important item in the School 
programme, which includes all subjects. Summer and winter sports. Great 
muportance is attached to the development of character and care for the physical 
well-being of the pupils. Pupils escorted September if wanted. For English 
prospectus and cote rences ap ply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 
VY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, & Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Lid., “* Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond ‘Strect, London, W. 1. 


Na: ICAL COLLE GE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE RK.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Tees, £160 

Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 








BOYS’ 
“IINHE ROYAL NA 


of life in the Royal ™ ivy, 


Age of Entry, 
pa Nominations to Royal 
should be made. 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 feet above 
bea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADE'S. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA. 


i EREFORD SCHOOL.— An ancient Public School with 
Valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. Vacancies 
iirance examination, September 16; One or two EXHIB cage 

1¢ results of this. —For prospectus apply to Dr, CREEKS, 


Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, 1.C. 3. 


Rext tert i 
may ion: eri ante “7 on tl 
Head-Master, 





Wwe? RUNTON HOU SE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER), 
NORFOLK. 
The above will be opened in January next as a PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ar BOYS. Fees, 50 guineas per Ter 
Prospectus and iull particulars trom J. &. WUITFIELD, M,A.. Head-Master, 





CASTLE SCHOOL: 
MIDLOTHIAN. 

Ne standing in its own extensive grounds, and situated 
will be OPENED in OCTOBER NEXT as a 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 

Head- Masters : 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly Head-Master of Me rehiston Castle Preparatory School), 


qT) REGHORN 
COLINTON, 

DREGHORN CASTLE 
23 miles from Edinburgh, 
PREPARATORY 





nd 
R. W. BURTON, B.A. 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
BOYS will be PREPARED for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and may be 
entered as BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 
SPECIAL TERMS for SONS of the CLERGY. 
Boys are already being enrolled for future dates. Apply to the Secretary, 
L. L. LEONARD BILTON, W.S., 17 Rutland St., Edinbur; gh, or The Head-Masters. 
47 AD NGFORD, SUF FOLK (3 miles from S¢ a).—Puypilg 
prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
tions ; 4} acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Special 





care for delicate or we boys.—Apply “W.,” c/o J. & J. PATON 
143 Cannon Street, E.C. ; 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


| seamen: .—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICU LATION, 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich ist, ‘40. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor _ Road, _Bournemouth. 








~{TUDENTS’ ACME CORRESPONDENCE COL L EG E 
b POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOK ALL 


; EXAMINATIONS. 
i Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Uniy.), 


ad, Bournemouth. 
E LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOU! 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preach 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2 


(\0-EDL FOR THE DEAF. All 


Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 





O-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 
instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the aim being entirely 
normal development in every direction. Pupils received irom 24. Entire chaise 
taken of children whose parents are abroad.— | further particulars appiy 
PRINCIPALS, 36 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, 2 N.W. 3. 


FF\UITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAV 1s, N.A., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can 1 “t 
three RESIDENT PUPILS to ; prepare for University examinations. Individus 
attention.—Addregs, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
C NHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


Advice free of charge will be 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, ee 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W ‘el., 


Y Veda ey MISTRESSES 








given by 
AND CO., 
Rezent 4926. 


DEPARTMENT, 


The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 


NO ( CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





“GIRLS 


QCHOOLS ror BOYS anpb 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BUST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EA 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 





CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
So respecting Schools, ‘Tutors, and Educational Ho 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, ran se 
m7 of fees, &c.) to 
é gs TORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are iargely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important s« “he vols, and thu 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Offices— 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON,W.1. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, 
VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly | 
Course from any | date. Excellent introductions given. 


"e hone — Mus eum 4 140 (2 lines} 





ps 


60/61 South 
are i for Journal 


istic anc and Sect Secretarial work. 


A “A UTHORS should send for } p articulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 
kets. — Write, Manager, Eldov Liters ary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet St Ve 


E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER 

GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying experience of a re cently enrol ed student.—W it 
for free booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITE _ ty 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L. cd Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


DONALD MASSEY, Literary "Agent. No reac “7 fee 
charged, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels aud 
Serials from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a small fee is charged 
Authos’ MSS. typed.—_ RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Loctors’ 
Commons, London. E.C. 4 


A UTHORS’ MS. TYPEWRITTEN, Is. PER 1,000 WORDS.— 
Neat, intelligent work on ort paper, ¢ —_ copy id. ver 1,000 woids. 
BUR , & Crosshall Street, ! 

















—Literary Dept., OXFORD Liverpool, 


2250 TO £1,000 ‘A YEAR.—Earno money by your pen, 
Unique postal course. Booklet iree-—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 45), 
22 Bedford _ Street, W.C._ 





WPEWRITERS.— “Latest Visible Remington 2-Colours, 
‘| tabulator, backspacer, as new, £25. Another, slightly used, £20. iuth 
magnificent machines. Sacrifice. Cash wanted.—WALTER WHITL, Arcade, 
Northampton. wire 
_—_— - = =— ———_—_—__[_[_[_—_——_ =“ = 
HOTELS, HYPROS, &eo. 
A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO re aiden! ts enjoy Hates 
L%& Conitorts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beau mm on 
rants overlookiag Bay aud Pines. Muasseur. Masseuse: Lesi ieut rt hysician (3L.0.). 
Telep. : 
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OURNEMOUTH.—Winter at CROHAM HURST, West 
Clitf. Excellent cuisine, separate tables. Private car available. For 
tariff apply Miss M. WHARTON, Secretary. 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCTAL TOURS.—For Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


Oct. 1: Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 30 days, 79 gns. Nov. 4: 
Algeria, Tunisia, “‘ Garden of Allah,” 32 days, 98 gns. and 79 gns. December and 
January: Egypt, 285 gns.—Arranged and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, 
F.8.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 

















-ISITS TO GRAVES ON WEST FRONT. 


VHE CHURCH ARMY’S escorted parties, for widows, parents and other near 
relatives, leave several times weekly for all parts of the British Front in France 
and Belgium. Moderate inclusive sum for travel from London to destination 
and back, lodging, board and escort. In Ypres the Church Army has a com- 
fortable hostel for accommodation of visitors. Early application to join parties 
should be made to the Secretary, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanston Street, London, 
W.1. Donations towards fund for helping poor visitors unable to bear whole 
cost most gratefully received, cheques ag crossed “ Barclays, accouot 
Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all — Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenies, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 
7} QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 

LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. P 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and in INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


reon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 











Tt AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens ecut fre.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
iouden, W, 1, 








LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POINT, 


EAL 
} LIMERICK, IRISH CROCITET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 


a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchieis, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15a. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted. parcel 
returned post free. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 
8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester, LEstd, 1859. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturcra, 
Messrs, RROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post. value 
Per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London, Eetd. 100 yeara 


Bie CIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockreaches. Harmless to 
domestic animals. Full directions on each tin.—2s., 3s. Gd., or Gs. per tin, post 
free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 














“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
£sq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 





The best Stock of Furniture In 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,r1<., 236-241 Tottennamc 


rtRd.,W.1. 





——————————— sss 


Cadbury’s 


Cocoa & Chocolate 


MADE AT 


BOURNVILLE. 


See the name ‘*Cadbury”’ on every piece of Chocolate. 
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THE COMING OF GOUT 





HOW URIC ACID CAUSES SOME OF THE Most 
PAINFUL AILMENTS. 





The great mistake most people make in regard to gout is in 
thinking it is an ailment of sudden occurrence. This imprese 
sion is accounted for by the fact that the worst of the pain 
which characterises most gouty ailments is sudden, and one 
who is not well conversant with the ways of uric acid is always 
apt to come to the conclusion that the first touch of pein marks 
the first stage of actual goutiness. 


Now, goutiness is always of slow growth. It never geizes 
vpon one in the sudden manner that its acutely painful stage 
suggests, but, on the contrary, creeps upon one very slowly, 
often taking many years to get a thorough hold wpon the system 
and giving few obvious signs during those years as to what is 
taking place. Yet it dces give signs of its presence often 
during the very earliest stages, and it is by knowing these signs, 
and heeding their warning, that all forms of gout may be 
avoided. In spite of gouty ailments being come of the severest 
maladies from which it is possible to suffer, they are the easiest 
to avoid if only preventive measures are adopted in good time, 


EARLY GOUTY SIGNS. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that when uric acid 
takes possession of the system it does so in a stealthy manner, 
manifesting itself by certain symptoms of a more or less general 
nature. you suffer from pain after meals, indigestion, 
flatulence, and heartburn? Are you subject to sharp shooting 
pains, with stiffness and inflammation in the joints and muscles? 
Do these show themeelves, especially during the changeable and 
damp weather? Do you have dull aches and pains, numbness, 
and tingling in the muscles of the fingers, arms or legs? Every 
one of these is an early gouty sign. 


It is not by any means every gouty subject who first suffers 
from all such signs. In ¢ome cases the occasional attacks of 
little pains and aches are the first indications of the excess of 
uric acid in the system, while, in others, neither dysnepsia nor 
pains are evident, but the gouty habit is manifested by the 
formation of small lumps on the outer rim of the ears, upon 
the eyelids, or near the finger joints, and by irritation and 
burning of the ekin especially between the fingers, in the palms, 
and around the ankles. e 

If you have any of these symptoms depend upon it your 
system is gouty, you are on the way to a gouty ailment, and 
you are in urgent need of Bishop’s Varalettes, which will get 
the uric acid right out of your system and free you from the 
fear of falling a victim to one of the most distressing ailments 
it is possible to suffer. 


HOW GOUT ATTACKS, 


Suppose you neglect or mistreat these early gouty signs and 
a serious gouty ailment overtakes you, the nature of that 
ailment will depend on the place or places where the uric acid 
happens to have chiefly accumulated. When it accumulates in 
any of the joints an attack of acute gout, true or regular, super- 
venes, and, if neglected, recurs with increasing frequency until 
it develops into chronic gout. Uric acid in the joints is also 
responsible for the swelling, pain, and distortion of rheumatic 
gout (rheumatoid arthritis). 


If, however, the muscles are attacked, the result is seen in 
gouty rheumatism, which may affect any part of the body, or 
in lumbago, a form of gout characterised by severe and per- 
sistent pain in the Sook. which is sometimes so bad as to 
incapacitate its victim completely. Sciatica and neuritis, 
closely allied and extremely painful uric-acid ailments, are 
caused by the settling of uratic matter in the sheaths of the 
nerves of the thigh and arm respectively. When uric acid 
penetrates to the skin, gouty eczema is caused. Stone and 
gravel occur as the result of the uratic concretions forming in 
the kidneys and bladder. 


Bishop’s Varalettes aro as essential for advanced etages of 
gout as for the early stages, because they enter the circulation 
immediately they are taken, penetrate to the remotest recesses 
of the system, and by their solvent properties over uric acid 
and its compounds they are able to break up and remove from 
the system the identical substances which cause all gouty 
suffering. 


FOOD, FROM THE GOUTY STANDPOINT. 


The manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have issued a 
useful and interesting booklet on uric acid ailments, which 
they send post free to all applicants. It contains much in- 
formation of practical value to all gouty persons and those who 
have to guard against uric acid trouble, not the least important 
of which is an authoritative dietary for gouty subjects. Please 
write for Booklet Y, and a copy will be forwarded post free 
by Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), Manufacturing Chemists (established 
1857), of 48 Spelman Street, London, FE. 1. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are effervescent, tasteless, and dissolve 
immediately. They may be taken in any beverage, but prefer- 
ably in plain or aerated water. They are sold by all Chemists: 
~-Is. 6d., 3s., and 7s., the latter size being the 25 days’ treat- 
ment. They may also be had direct from the makers, whose 


address is given above, for 1s. 8d., 3s. 4d., and 7s, 5d., post free. 
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COLONEL 
REPINGTON’S 
DIARY 


is now 


published 


At all libraries 
and booksellers 


THE FIRST WORLD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 
WAR, 1914-1918. 10-12 ORANGE ST., 
By Lt.-Col.Charlesa’C. LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Repington, C.M.G. 2 Vols. 42s. net. 











Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 

who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. 


THE 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed oe tg Y, Church Army) will be gratefully 
veceived by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryansion Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





THE ONE NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is not supported by the State, but by 


THE FREE GIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE, 
is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


Over 57,000 Lives Saved from the Sea. 
YOU CAN SHARE 


personally in this noble and humane work by sending a 
SUBSCRIPTION or DONATION 
to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 





22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. Secretary. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Egyptian Problem. 
By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author 
Unrest,” &c. 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

The Outlook :—‘‘ This book is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of present-day conditions in Egypt, and it is pub- 
lished opportunely., Sir Valentine Chirol writes with sympathy 
and understanding of the Middle East, and his experience and 
powers of observation are considerable.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Notes on a Cellar-Book. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Sm all 4to. 


of ‘“ Indian 








7s. 6d. net. 





In the Mountains. a nove. 


Crown Syo. 7s. 6d. net. 
/ 
The Times :—‘‘ A sweet and racy humour lights up every 
page in this really inspiring little volume.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Uniform Edition, 22 Vols., 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 

Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., limp leather 7s. 6d. net, biue 
cloth 6s. net per Vol. 

The Service Kipling, 26 Vols. ; 





Ss. 


blue cloth 3s. net cach. 








Christian Socialism, 1848-1854. 
By the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ ?’”’ 8vo. 17s. net. 

The Sunday Times :—‘' One of the most scholarly and readable 
volumes that have been written on this period of British history.” 





A Book of Operas: Their Histories, 
their Plots, and their Music. 
By H. E. KREHBIEL. Two Volumes in One. Combining 
“A Book of Operas” and “‘ A Second Book of Operas.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Iy4s. net. 
*.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 


on appiication. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 





a 


<= = ai 











“SWAN” 


FOUNTPENS 


never vary in “touch,” 
always write easily, 


are clean to carry 
and simple to use. 


Prices 12/6, 15/-, 21/- upwards. 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
Catalogue free on request, 
MABIE, TODD, & CO, LTD, 
Swan House 133-135 Cxford St., London, W.I. 


Manchester, Paris, Brussels, 
Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, etc. 
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A Boon 
to the Reader 


“I should like to again express the very great 
pleasure derived from The Times Book Club ever 
since I was lucky enough to discover this boon 
to the reader. Never before have I had such 
complete satisfaction from any library—indeed 
your Guaranteed Section is quite unrivalled.” 
—From a Subscriber's letter, printed by permission. 


Club’s Library gives, beyond question, the 

best book-lending service in the world. Its 
outstanding feature is the fact that the best books of 
the day, with the few exceptions mentioned in the 
prospectus, will be supplied immediately on publication, 
and if the books wanted are not on the Library shelves 
they will be specially bought from the publishers for 


the subscriber. 


T"< Guaranteed Section of The Times Book 








There is a cheaper subscription of {3 3s. per annum 
for three volumes at a time, which, though a less perfect 
service, is quite satisfactory to those who read mainly 
for amusement or relaxation and are willing to wait 
their turn for the newest books. 


Full particulars and conditions will be 
supplied by the Librarian on request. 


The Times Book Club 
AND CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


380 Oxford Street, 
London :: :: W.1. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Journ WHELDON 4 GO, liave tho largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—lBotanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c,, 2d. each, post free, 

£8 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

‘Telephone: Gerrard 1412. 


QLUNBERING BOOKS.—Send for particulars of a new 

\ jan for buying and selling second-hand books.—Address, THE BOOK 

EXCHANGE, 43 Page Street, Westminster, 8. W. 1. 

( RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE (of Punch). 
List from ENEAS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. Charles 

Keene's Etchings :—‘“ Pure Art of the highest order.” —Spectator. “ Charles 

keene will be ranked with the great Etchers of all time.”—M.Bracquemond, 


“& NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, 
all fo new condition, and offered at Greatly uced Prices. Every 


reader will find something interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 65-57 Wigmore Street. W. 1. 














THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 








Page +s .. £16 16 0| Quarter-Page(4-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) 8 8 0] PerInch .. ts @16 3 
CoMPANTES. 

Outside Page .. £23 2 O| Inside Pago £18 18 0 





Small Advertisements. 


Miniaum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is, 4d. a 
line for evory additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


Cisplayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s, 3d. por inch, 
HAL¥-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH- 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Biock Advertisemenis. 


Pege, 11 in. by Quartor-Page, 5} in. 
te Be ss .. £18 18 O| by 3,5 in. £4 14 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 2! 
by 3¥, in. 9 9 0 in. by 34, in... a FS 
TERMS: net. 
* SPECTATOR,” Lid, 13° York Sisee:, Covent GarJen, London, W.C. 2 





————_______ 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and ‘oem will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List, 


A TOUR IN MONGOLIA ae 


By Mrs. BEATRIX BULSTRODE. 
8vo. 16s. net. 


A wonderful story of unusual experiences, and a description of 
places never previously seen by any European. 
ENGLISH POLITICAL THEORY 

By IVOR J. C. BROWN, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net, 
The author traces the evolution of English Political Theory 
from the simple problems of Mediaevalism down to the com. 
plicated issues of to-day. 
THE PAYCOCKES OF COGGESHALL AND 
THEIR HOUSE 

By EILEEN POWER. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The story of a family of rich clothiers, throwing much light on 
the early organization of the cloth industry in East Anglia. 


THE SILVER AGE OF LATIN LITERATURE; 
From Tiberius to Trajan 
By WALTER COVENTRY SUMMERS, 
Professor in the University of Sheffield. 
10s. 6d. net. 








Illustrated. Demy 


M.A., Firth 
Crown 8vo, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Messrs. Methuen have just published Mr. E. V. LUCAS’S 
new novel entitled 


VERENA IN THE MIDST Crown 8vo. 85s. 6d. net. 
Here will be found a number of letters which pass between 
Verena and her friends and retatives, all written with the same 
inimitable charm and enthralling interest which have distin. 
guished other books by the same pen. 


They are publishing this week :— 
CALIBAN 
By W. L. GEORGE. Crown Svo. §&s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant and dramatic book, exhibiting the triumphant 
career of a great newspaper proprietor. 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 
By H. C. BATLEY. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A comedy of adventure, of mysteries and wild exploits. A 
real romance, lightly touched in the right fashion. 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 
By A. P. HERBERT, author of ‘The Secret Battle.” 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
What would you do if you, a respectable and popular youn; 
poet, had committed a murder? The question is answer 
in “ The House by the River.” 


TARZAN THE UNTAMED 

EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 7s. 
SKYRIDER 

B. M. BOWER Ss, 
THE LEOPARD AND THE LILY 

MARJORIE BOWEN 
LEAVE IT TO DORIS 

ETHEL HUESTON 8s. 
THE RANCHMAN 

CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 8s, 


RIMROCK JONES 
DANE COOLIDGE 8s. 


d. net. 


!, net. 


. net. 


. net. 


net. 


id. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘‘Urie Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” ‘* The Hair and the Nervous System,” eto 
‘“* Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 

** The precepts he lays down for the nee and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”-—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1, 
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r. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





EEE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Re-told by C. S. EVANS. Richly Illustrated in Colour and 
Silhouette 


By ARTHUR RACKHAM 


Cr. 4to. Picture Boards, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper 
edition limited to 500 copies on English Hand-made Paper, 
numbered and signed by the artist. 


THE CITY CURIOUS 


By JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Illustrated with Colour-Plates 
and many Illustrations in Black and White by the author. 
Re-told in English by F. TENNYSON JESSE. Cr. 4to, Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


fllustrated with Colour-Plates and Black and White Illustrations 
by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to, Cloth, 12s. 6d net. 


AWAKENING 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by R. H. SAUTER. Cr. 4to, Boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
A beautiful and tender study of child life. 








OLD ENGLISH FURNI- 


TURE np rvs surrounpiNGs 
By MacIVER PERCIVAL. Cr. 4to, Cloth. With 
illustrations 30s. net. 

An invaluable handbook, not only for collectors, but also for 
artists, illustrators, theatrical managers and house decorators. 


many 


its methodical arrangement rendering it easy to refer to any 
detail. Pieces fully representative of each period have been 


chosen, rather than unique 


THE DOGS OF CHINA AND 


or transitional specimens. 


ESSAYS, &c. 


AND EVEN NOW 


By MAX BEERBOHM. (Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

In this Volume are collected twenty of Mr. Beerbohm’s recent 
essays and stories which have never before appeared in book 
form. They show the “ inimitable Max” at his very best as 
a master of delicate and subtle humour, an observer of rare 
insight, and as one of our most exquisite writers of prose. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. Demy 8vo., 25s. 

Essays on out-of-the-way literary subjects of more than 
ordinary interest. The papers here collected are those most 
representative of Hearn’s individual taste and the adventurous 
note in his criticism. 


CARTAGENA and the SINU 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of “ A Brazilian 
Mystic.”” Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Experiences in the quaint old-world towns and amongst the 
primitive people of the little-known republic of Colombia. 
The book has a short historical account of the conquest drawn 
from original sources. 


THE WORKS OF DOSTOEVSKY 


New Volume completing the series. 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF TURGENEV 


Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he will publish 
shortly two new volumes in Mrs. Garnett’s translation of tha 
works of Ivan Turgenev. These two volumes will include all 
the stories by Turgenev hitherto untranslated; so as far aa 
fiction is concerned the English edition will now be as complete 
as the Russian. . The titles are :— 


TWO FRIENDS, AND OTHER STORIES 
Ready Autumn, 1920. 

KNOCK, KNOCK, KNOCK, AND OTHER 
STORIES 


NOVELS 9s. NET. 
Joun GALSWORTHY 
Puitie Gress 

Wma. Dre MorcGan 
EpEN PHILLPOTTS 
Storm JAMESON 








IN CHANCERY 

BACK TO LIFE 

THE OLD MAN’S YOUTH 
ORPHAN DINAH 

THE HAPPY HIGHWAYS 





JAPAN in NATURE AND ART 


3y W. V. F. COLLIER. With 8 Colour-Plates, Reproductions 
from Chinese and Japanese pictures, scrolls, porcelain, etc. 
Demy 4to, £2 2s. net. 

A history of Eastern dogs and their place in Chinese life, as 
well as in the Buddhistic religion, their artistic representation, 
their use as decorations on bronzes, porcelains and _ pictures, 


woven materials, ete. 





POETRY. 


RIGHT ROYAL 


Horace BLEACKLEY 
RoLanpd DorGELES 
Tuomas Mouut 
ANDERSEN NEXG 
A. Dawson Scort 
R. E. VeERNEDE 


THE MONSTER 

WOODEN CROSSES 

SNOW OVER ELDEN 

GIRL ALIVE 

THE HEADLAND C. 
PORT ALLINGTON STORIES 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


A Series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations 
on the opposite page. Edited by E. CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. ROUSE, Litt.D. Each Vol. 
F’cap 8vo., 400-600 pages, Cloth, 7s. 6d.; Leather, 103. net 


New Volumes Ready Autumn, 1920. 








By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. Also a Large at gaa » here gg i | = ee G. eT 
. . . Pe Silt 4 yY A. . at scY. Ol. * 
Paper Edition limited to 350 copies on English Hand-made QUINTILIAN. Senaahated red HE. Bi oe . a 2 
Paper, numbered and signed ; price, 25s. net. SALLUST. , Translated by J. C. Rouve. 
Mr. Masefield’s new poem is the story of a steeplechase. PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. ; : oes 
v Translated by B. Perrin. Vol. IX 
FRONTO Correspondence. 
PUBLI SCHOOL VERSE Translated by C. R. Hanes. Vol. If 
| MARTIAL. Translated by W. C. Ker. Vol. I 
i j 4 is x A le . 
An Anthology, 1919-1920. With an Introduction by JOHN | SENECA: Epistulae Morales. | ea Vol. Il 
MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo., 33. 6d. net. | THUCYDIDES. Translated by C. F. Smurti Tol. IL. 
A book of pooms selected from the work of boys in seventeen | Sixteen-page Illustrated List of New and St 1 Bool», 
fr nm applicatio: 


of our great public 





LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 20 & 21 BEDFORD STREET. W.C. 2. 
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THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


will be ready for the Foreign Mails on OCTOBER Ist. Unlike the vast majority of such publications sold upon 
the English market prior to the War, and too many which will be sold this Season, The Society’s Cards and 
Calendars are, and always have been, engraved, printed an! manufactured cntirely in England. 

The complete list may be had post free upon demand. Prices have be:n very slightly raised, but if reprints 
are required a substantial increase must be asked. By special arrangement, there are this year included many 
subjects after MILLICENT SOWERBY, one of the most delightful painters of Children now working. Among 
the Calendars are several bearing reproductions of typical pictures from the SEA POWER SERIES IN THE 
IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM, after Sir John Lavery, A.R.A., and other painters. 


NEW & IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Detailed particulars of the following may be had upon demand, or may be found upon this page in the Spectator 
for August 7th & 28th. All prices are net. 
RICCARDI MICHAEL FAIRLESS: THE ROADMENDER. 1,000 copies on hand-made paper. Boards, 
PRESS £1 5s. Whole Parchment, {2 2s. Also 12 Copies printed upon vellum, bound limp Kelmscott 
EDITIONS _ vellum, {18. (Postage gd.) 
ANDREW LANG—lIilustrated (20 plates) by W. RUSSELL, FLINT, R.W.S. THE IDYLS OF 
THEOCRITUS, BION & MOSCHUS—500 copies on hand-made paper. Boards, {8 18s. 6d, 
Whole Parchment, {15 15s. (Postage 1s. 3d.) Also 10 copies printed upon vellum, bound 
limp Kelmscott vellum, £40. (Postage 2s.) 
OTHER ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE.:: A GARDEN OF HERBS, a practical handbook together 
BOOKS with numerous old recipes & 14 cuts. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. (Postage rod.) 
SIR THOMAS MALORY—lIilustrated with 36 plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, R.W.S., En- 
graved Title and ancient Binding design. TTHE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR & OF HIS NOBLE 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 2 vols. (over 1,000 pp.), Royal 8vo. {2 2s. (Postage 


1s. 6d.) 
NEW CHARLES M. DOUGHTY (Intreduction by Col. T. E. Lawrence,of All Souls College, Oxford). 
COMPLETE TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA. 2 vols. (over 1,400 pp.) {9 9s. (Postage Is. 6d.) 
EDITION ** Arabia Deserta,” the one vade mecum essential to a real comprehension of the Arabian problem, 


has long been so scarce that copies have recently been unobtainable even at the price of £25. 
Write for Mr. Lee Warner's List of Books, post free, or send 6d. for the special prospectus and catalogue of THE RICCARDI 
PRESS BOOKS. 
NEW MEDICI PRINT. 
JAN VAN EYCK. PORTRAIT OF A MAN IN A RED TURBAN. National Gallery. Facsimile size (10} x 
7h ins.). Ready immediately. 
The completely illustrated CATALOGUE OF THE MEDICI PRINTS, revised to date and superseding all earlier tssues, will 
be sent as soon as received from Press. 1s. 6d. post free, 
MODERN ART. 
As publishers to The Modern Art Society (England), Ltd., The Medici Society will forward its completely illus- 
trated Catalogue for 6d. New & important plates [those marked ** will shortly be off the press} are :— 
SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. A CONVOY, NORTH SEA, 1918. 19 x 21 ins. 
Prints {2 2s Artist’s Proofs {5 5s. Postage 2s. 


PEARS, Major C., R.M. DER TAG—November 22nd, 1918. 16 x 27} ins. 
Prints {2 2s. Artist’s Proofs {5 5s. Remarque proofs each countersigned by Admiral 
of the Fleet, Earl Beatty. {10 10s. Postage 2s. 


HEMY, the late NAPIER, A.R.A. HARD DOWN. 15} x 24ins. {1 11s. 6d. Postage 2s. 
MILLAIS, J. G. THEY CANNOT BREAK HIS SLEEP. 16x 20ins. {2 5s. 
OLSSON, JULIUS, A.R.A. UNDER MOONLIT SKIES. 18 x 24 ins. Artist’s Proofs. {£5 5s. 


Besides the above, all of which are in colour, by colour-collotype, the following popular subjects are in other 
(colour) processes :— 


**CANZIANI, E. THE PIPER OF DREAMS. 16x12ins. Anew print of this most popular and idyllic subject. 
With India tint border. Edition limited to 1,000 impressions, all signed by the Artist. {2 2s. 
TARRANT, MARGARET. S. BRIDE. 12 x 8}ins. 10s. Od. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, PUBLISHER TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD. 
by Appointment ART PUBLISHERS TO H.M. THE KING, PUBLISHERS TO 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL & NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1; LIVERPOOL, 63 BOLD STREET; 
755 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON (U.S.A). 





oor > Co ° : “enre ” F908 d) 
Spkatour & Sons. Lrp., 08 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the SrecraToR” (Limite 
at their Office, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, September llth, 1920, 
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